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VOLUME XIV. NUMBER 2 


MESSAGE FROM 


H.M. THE KING. 


Received Fanuary 22, 1936. 


“I am deeply touched by the message 
addressed to me from the Family of 
Toc Н on this sad occasion. 1 am 
grateful for their thoughts and prayers, 
and can assure them of my abiding 
personal interest in the welfare of the 


movement. 


EDWARD КІ” 


BOX S eet А т е ЗЕЕ ОЛЕН Бы „ү єс 
THE KING 


“As representing the whole family of Toc H throughout the world, we desire to 
convey to Your Majesty our heart-felt sympathy. We sorrow with you in a loss which 
in no small measure 15 also ours, for His Majesty, your father, was in a very real sense 
the father of his people. 

“ Your close association. with Toc H has brought you very near to us all, and we 
desire to assure you of our unswerving loyalty. We all will do our utmost in work 
and prayer to uphold you in the great task to which you have been called.” 


Е was the message, signed on behalf of us all Ьу Р. Sutherland Graeme, 
Chairman of the Central Executive of Toc H, and Hubert Secretan, Hon. 
Administrator, which was sent to His Majesty Kinc Epwarp VIII on January 21. 
Many cables of sympathy were also sent by Toc H in all parts of the world. In two 
brief paragraphs our message expresses the feelings uppermost in the minds of 
members, far and near, about two men. 

No man was ever called to be Head of our nation during so many years of danger, 
distress and anxiety as was Kinc GEORGE У. The proof of his success came very near 
the end of his life, and when it was given was so convincing as almost to take him 
and us by surprise. The Jubilee demonstrations of last Summer meant more than 
loyalty in its conventional sense; they overleapt the formal bounds between Sovereign 
and subject; they discovered us in touch as man to man. On that Jubilee night, the 
Kine spoke, with his own voice and from his heart to his “ very dear people " of the 
whole Empire: “ I dedicate myself anew to your service. . . . I look back on the 
past with thankfulness to God. My people and I have come through great trials and 
difficulties together ." That la& word “ together " is the secret of the reign 
just ended; it will always give that reign a special place in the long history of our kings. 
It is a word that would have seemed fantastic or false on the lips of a ruler in some 
past centuries, but Кімс Сеовсе made the idea of it so familiar that we had well 
nigh taken it for granted: it has become for us the fine character of kingship. His 
work was all for us—harder work than той of ours and with no prospect of 
retirement while life lasted: we found him working together with us all. His 
recreations were those our nation loves, he threw himself into them and excelled in 
some: he played together with us. He loved best to be about among men, together 
with them. By choice he was а sailor; to others, his tenants and his friends, he was 
* the Squire ”; he was seen gladly by fighting men in France in * the King's uniform.” 
He was welcome in factories and shipyards and the homes of plain people, whenever 
opportunity was given him. No one will forget, who saw it, how everyone ran out to 
meet him as he passed, slowly and almost unattended, with the QUEEN through the 
poorest Streets of London last Summer. Bodily, as much as could be, and with his 
whole mind and single purpose he was together with his people everywhere, all round 
the world. It is only now, when this contact is suddenly broken, that we understand 
how close it has been. 

The Кімс himself found the word which best of all described the relation between 
himself and us—and it is a word we use and well understand in Toc Н, the "family." 
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In one of those intimate talks on Christmas afternoon, spoken from his own family 
fireside to the family circles of millions of his subjects, he spoke of himself as “ in a real 
sense the Head of this world-wide family.” In 1934, he said: 

“Т would like to think that you who are listening to me now, in whatever part of 
the world you may be, and all the peoples of this realm and empire, are bound to me 
and to one another Бу the spirit of one great family . . . My desire and hope is that 
the same spirit may become ever stronger in its hold and wider in its range.” 

And last Christmas, when the Кімс'ѕ voice, now grown familiar to us as the voice 
of a friend, was heard for the last time by the vast ° family circle,’ he said: 

* [n Europe and many parts of the world anxieties surround us. It is good to think 
that our own family of peoples is at peace with other nations—the friend of all, the 
enemy of none. May the spirit of goodwill and mutual helpfulness grow and spread!” 

What we have expected and received from Kine GEORGE was nothing spectacular 
or dramatic, none of the heroic attitude of the kings of romance. Something more 
exacting and more lasting we looked for and found—Steadiness of mind and common 
sense, understanding and a high sense of duty, courage and humour and kindliness, 
faith in men and in God. These are the virtues of the plain man, understood by all 
of us who are plain men. And these, we now see, he lifted very high and sustained, 
without faltering, for twenty-five arduous years. So doing he made himself the 
representative of us all. He was the ordinary man doing the extraordinary thing, 
and such, wherever we find him, we can truly hold in honour. Great occasions are 
always simple in their essence; no fulsome words are needed now. Кімс GEORGE gave 
us the service of his life; the nation returns him, more than any mere respect, its love. 

And one more circumstance we are never likely to forget—that always beside him, 

inseparable in our thoughts and equal in our affection—has Stood the QuEEN. 


Now another man mutt take his place. Already in past years we in Тос Н have 
delighted to receive him, not merely as our Patron, but as, in a special sense, “our man.’ 
He is no Stranger to any class in the nation; he is more familiar at first hand with the 
distant parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations than any ruler who has gone 
before him; he is the best-known Englishman in the world. There is no need to say 
that he has lived as a man among men, or that he has shown himself most of all in 
earnest among his fellow men in distress. He has given plenty of proof of his personal 
courage, as well as of the indefinable quality called ‘charm.’ And now he comes to 
a work which no one of us can envy him, at a moment very difficult in the world 
around. Kine Epwarp has our most deep sympathy, our loyalty and respect, our 
single-hearted determination to support him in the family of which he is now the 
Head. It is not easy at this moment for the nation to express to the Кімс in words 
the emotions or the resolutions with which it meets his accession to the throne. But 
he has been so close to its life and so firmly held in its affections for so long that we 
all believe he understands what we would say and what we mean to do. To-day it 
is no formal salute but a humble prayer from the heart when we say— 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
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THE WAY THROUGH SERVICE 


We are glad to be able to print the following talk, which was broadcast by a Glasgow 
member from the Scottish Station on Sunday, December 15. 


Wouldn’t this old world be better 
If the folks we meet would say— 
“І know something good about you,’ 
And then treat us just that way? 


Wouldn’t it be fine and handsome 
If each handshake warm and true 
Carried with it this assurance, 

“I know something good of you’? 


Wouldn’t this old world be better 
If we praised the things we see? 
For there’s such a lot of goodness 
In the worst of you and me. 


T THINK it is this * goodness in the 
JL worst of us” that makes us want to 
mect with one another and creates in us 
a desire to be of use to our fellowmen. 
This is quite definitely the age of service. 
That faét is clearly shown when we call 
to mind the number of organisations 
whose aims and objects are so clearly 
linked up with service for others. I need 
only mention a few to start your mind on 
a train of its own—Rotary, Personal 
Service League, Rovers, Rangers, Scouts, 
Guides, Guildry, Toc H, and Industrial 
Welfare Clubs. 

Some years ago I was asked by a 
member of Toc H if I, as a car owner, 
would offer my car and services to collect 
at their homes а number of medically 
defective children, and convey them to a 
church hall in the west end of Glasgow, 
where a party was being given to them. 
I was rather surprised to find the man 
who made the request sitting with friends 
round a coffee table, discussing such a 
thing, but, since others were so obviously 
anxious to help, I agreed to go. 

As a result of this experience, and the 
subsequent party, I asked them how they 
managed to arrange these things, and was 
told they met every week with a number 
of other men to discuss anything useful 
they might do and how best they might 
serve the people of their own city. 

They had so aroused my interest that I 


decided to accept their invitation to go 
along to their meeting; there I met men 
of every age, creed, class, political opinion 
and religious denomination, and I found 
myself taking a deeper interest in the lives 
of my fellow men, and felt impelled to 
respond to the desire, now making itself 
articulate, to do something for somebody 
else. By meeting and thinking together in 
small family groups we discovered that 
all sorts of things were, and are, wrong in 
this world, and, because we were begin- 
ning to realise and appreciate the good- 
ness in everyone, even in the worst of us, 
we wanted to put things right by showing 
our willingness to help and to understand 
people who worked or lived near-by. 


Th 


I soon discovered the basis and inspira- 
tion of this service. In the days of the 
Great War, Toc H had had a house in 
Flanders, called Talbot House, which 
attempted to be a home for men in the 
midst of the horror and filth of war. The 
men running this house found in the war 
that when men were deprived of all the 
things that appeared to matter in civil life 
and when they met on the common basis 
of their manhood and suffering, then 
individuals took on a new value. They 
found, too, that when men were living 
and working together, freed from all 
artificial barriers, they formed a new 
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common basis 


fellowship which brought them into 
touch with God. 

The men I was now meeting with were 
trying to make this experience real in 
ordinary every day life in peace time and 
at the same time to make good in service 
the sacrifice of those thousands of men 
who would never return to their Scout 
Troops, Boys’ Brigade Companies, Boys’ 
Clubs, etc., etc. They were endeavouring 
to follow the example of men like Gilber 
Talbot (after whom Toc H is named), 
Donald Hankey, and many others whose 
names are household words and who 
would to-day have been serving humanity 
in the social and public life of our 


country, had they come through the war. 


A Discovery of Men 


As a result of my contact with these 
men, various opportunities for service 
began to present themselves, and I found 
that Í was coming into touch with all 
sorts and aspects of life, of the existence 
of which I had previously been unaware. 
Despite the fact that the Great War 
officially ended seventeen years ago, I got 
to know men in hospital, still lying there 
to-day as a result of what they suffered 
then. They are largely forgotten now-a- 
days, but my friends continue to visit 
them every week, spending the time talk- 
ing, writing letters for them, and doing 
any odd personal job they require. Quite 
a number of the men who do this visiting 
were born only in the war years, but 
despite this, the friendship existant 
between them and those men in hospital 
is so real that they are missed as children 
are missed from the family table when 
they cannot visit them. One discovers in 
doing this job, an amazing cheerfulness 
and fortitude in prolonged suffering, and 
one leaves them with a new sense of the 
greatness and possibilities of men. I was 
in this way completing my education in 
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humanity and finding it most absorbing, 
thrilling and at the same time humbling. 
You know the Story of the convict and 
the mouse—how they were Struck by the 
goodness of one whom we are apt to 
regard as the worst of men. Come with 
mc to one of the most exclusive clubs in 
Scotland. Мой of its members are serv- 
ing a sentence of anything up to three 
ears’ imprisonment. Each weck you 
will find there two small teams of men, 
spending a few hours with these prisoners, 
talking with them and offering their 
friendship, and by their coming assuring 
them that they still count in the scheme 
of things despite their present situation. 
As a result of this friendship and willing- 
ness to help, some of these men are able 
to come back into ordinary life and begin 
to live more usefully than they did before. 
It has been my privilege to mect these 
men both in prison and in Toc Н meet- 
ings, and when released I have found them 
serving the community along any avenue 
they can find. They emphasise by their 
lives the truth of Mr. Chesterton’s asser- 
tion that you never know the best about 
a man until you know the worst about 
him and that even if a man has lost his 
honour he will still make a brave fight to 
save his soul. 


Seeing into life 


I have often been asked what I find in 
doing the odd and simple jobs of service 
which come my way, and it is always very 
difficult to explain. I believe that the 
process is something like this. Many of 
us are afraid and find it difficult to 
appreciate high sounding philosophy or 


theological teaching because it is too 
abstract and feels too unreal; most of us 
can see further into life by doing a job of 
service where we can express ourselves 
and where we can begin to understand, 


not only another man's point of view, but 


the essential goodness of ordinary men. 
We can always find more about a man’s 
outlook on life by working alongside him 
in a common task. There have been 
many men whom I could not understand 
and almost disliked, but I discovered 
when working alongside them at some 
tiny job, such as «entertaining poor 
children, that not only had they talents 
of which I had been unaware, but that 
they had much to teach me about life 
itself. A friend of minc writing this in a 
periodical put it this way: “ We are all 
sceking the shrine of life, and service is a 
contract with the Almighty for a life's 
work; we sign our indenture and begin 
to live." “ Begin to live,” that is, I think, 
what service teaches us—the meaning of 
life. By discovering the beauty of other 
people's lives in the most unlikely places, 
by forgetting ourselves in a sincere desire 
to make life full and free for other people, 
by unselfish service, I believe we find 
God, the God Jesus taught men to love 
and serve. 

For той of us there are countless 
opportunities for serving our fellows, but 
we find it difficult to know where to 
begin, and we are not very sure that there 
is anything of which we are capable. We 
do want a practical way of finding the 
road and it is probably true that if we 
offered ourselves to any one of the 
numerous organisations doing service 
they could use our efforts. 

I am sure that this way of service is a 
real adventure and that men can find 
reality this way if they are prepared to 
sacrifice some of their time and energy to 
helping. Sacrifice is really the crux of the 
whole matter. Ifa fellow is self-centred, 
and unwilling to do anything for people 
except those who can repay him in equal 
service, he knows what a business deal is, 
but not real service, and he hasn’t found 
life at its best. Real service involves 


sacrifice, but it brings to life a new worth 
and a joy which is hard to find elsewhere. 


A True Story 


In conclusion I want to try and 
illustrate how this happens. А very great 
friend of mine told me how he had been 
content just to do all the usual things 
which his job and his family offered, but 
although to all outward appearances he 
was quite happy, he found that life was 
dull and unadventurous. By accident one 
evening he was asked by a man whom he 
knew slightly, to go down with him toa 
Boys’ Club in a rough part of the city. 
Because he had nothing else to do, he 
went, and before he had been there very 
long, found himself taking part in all 
sorts of games and gymnastics, which he 
thought he had left behind at school. At 
the conclusion of the first night he asked 
the man who had taken him down if he 
might come back again as he had been 
infeéted by the joyous spirit and activities 
of the boys. Before the next week 
arrived when he was to go down again, 
he felt that he had been rather silly to ask 
to go again because he did not feel he was 
interested any longer, the enthusiasm 
having worn off. Despite this, he went 
as he had promised and again discovered 
the same joyous spirit and happy enthusi- 
asm. He also found that there were all 
sorts of ways in which he could help, 
such as marking the roll, helping a boys’ 
committee to choose a football team, and 
talking with odd boys who wanted to ask 
him questions. 

Deciding that he could be useful there, 
he continued to attend and help, and as 
he grew accustomed to dealing with the 
boys he found a multitude of things he 
could do for them, and he began to 
appreciate the various difficulties of life 
under conditions which he had never 
imagined could exist in actual life. 
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He told me that as a result of this he 
found that there was more in life for him- 
self than merely earning one’s living, and 
because of this, he began to see some point 
in the things he had formerly been taught 
about religion. In other words he had 
begun his search for God by doing things 
and trying to understand other men, and 
he found God in doing good. 


“ То conquer hate would be to end the 
Strife of all the ages, but for men to know 
one another is not difficult, and it 1s half 
the battle," wrote Barclay Baron, and I 
believe this is true; the way of service pro- 
vides the best way of knowing and under- 
Standing men, and understanding men is, 
I believe, the first great Step forward 
towards finding God. 


A PLEA FOR NARROW MINDEDNESS #7 


Т HAVE read with great interest the 

Editors article on the “Мша of 
Toc H.” I was equally interested by his 
critics. The few letters of criticism which 
have been published reveal, I am sure, 
but a fraction of the unrest of mind which 
is felt by so many Toc H members. 
Indeed my sympathy is with the critics. 
Yet my agreement remains with the 
Editor. Barkis has spoken. 

And yet he has said no new thing. 
Peter Monie in Toc H under Weigh has 
said it all before, though in less popular 
language. And when Barkis and Peter 
have spoken, is there anything which I 
can usefully add? I dare to think that 
there is. 

For all the critics of Toc H take up 
their attitude because they feel that at this 
most dramatic moment of world history 
"Тос Н has nothing to say about anything 
that matters, it has no authoritative voice. 
If that is really true then Barkis 15 wrong 
and they are right. But listen. Is it true? 
—or, better Still—Should it be true? 

Flannel and Open Minds 

A bright young lady about town had 
Toc Н mentioned to her, and breezily 
replied, “ Oh yes, I know all about Toc H. 
They're a lot of young теп with flannel 
bags and open minds." 

Now I like flannel better than any 
material. It is cool in summer and warm 
in winter, and a really expensive flannel is 
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one of the most beautiful products of 
industry. It runs through the fingers in 
creaming rippling cascades, it hangs 
superbly like—but this really won't do. 
I am coming over all un-necessary. 

Let us turn to the open minds. And 
now my enthusiasms quench. Iam afraid 
it is only too true: we have too many of 
them. 

Cromwell said when reporting on his 
Ironsides “I sought such men as had the 
fear of God in them, men who made some 
conscience of what they did, and from that 
time forth, I must say to you, they were 
never beaten." But were they men of open 
minds? You may reply that you wish they 
had been so. Well, so do [. But I am 
glad that they had the fear of God in them. 
I am glad that they made some conscience 
of what they did. I am glad they beat 
Charles. 

And they did it because they were not a 
talking shop. They were men of action. 
They were men of politics. They were 
men of confliét. They were disciplined 
and they had one-track minds. 

АП right! АП right!! I know that 
isn't Toc H. But it's better than flannel 
bags and open minds. 

Now just what is this fellow coming to? 
Well, just this. I want to see in Toc Н 
Units men who have convictions for which 
they are prepared to spend themselves, to 
live for and to Strive every nerve for, zz the 


proper sphere of action. By that I mean 
in the direct sphere. If a man is a Social- 
ist, a Fascist, or a Pacifist, I want to know 
that in his own town or village he is the 
leader and the inspiration of his own par- 
ticular ist or ‘ism.’ 

Only last week I was at a Unit where a 
member was shedding his views at some 
length. Someone called out “ You're a 
Socialist." “ No," he replied, “I’m not. 
I've no usc for politics." 

“ Then you should have,” I interjected. 


The Busy Man 

There is far too Strong a tendency in 
Toc Н for people to have a Toc Н life, and 
a Toc H life A which paradoxically is 
not a Toc H life at all. Sometimes one is 
inclined to wonder if Toc H is a man's 
hobby, a sphere in which he may easily 
become a big toad in a little puddle, a 
place where, with the minimum of oppo- 
sition, he may work out his favourite 
themes. 

I know full well (and I regret) how 
much time the organisation of Toc H takes 
from us. One evening for the meeting, 
one for the job, one for the District Com- 
mittec, one for special training and so on. 
Yet I shall continue to think of the best 
Toc Н man as he who cuts most ice in the 
wicked world outside. 

Not only in matters of ‘isms.’ It applies 
to everything. I rejoice that the English 
pack which beat the All-Blacks good and 
proper was led to victory by a Toc H Mark 
Warden. I am glad that we have such 
men whose time is not absorbed in hole-in- 
the-corner so-called Toc H activities. By 
the way, a Warden has the dickens of a lot 
to do, and so has an international foot- 
baller. 

Have you ever noticed that the man 
who is the busiest somehow finds the 
most time for everything? Jesus was the 
supreme example of this. It is the in- 
efficient man with the pottery mind and 


the low vitality who has no time. I actu- 
ally know a man who has no time for 
anything and who does the Times cross- 
word every day ! 

Am I pleading that people should give 
less of their time to Toc H? I honestly 
do not know whether I am or not. But 
I know that I want Toc H members to 
spend more time in their social, civic, 
ecclesiastical and political life. 

I look forward to the day when a 
General Election will come along and find 
all three opposing candidates members of 
the local unit of Toc H, dwelling together 
in love and joy and peace and profound 
disagreement. I want the Mayor and the 
Aldermen to be there. I want all sorts of 
enthusiasts there, Fascists, Christian Com- 
munists, League of Nations enthusiasts— 
yes and even the splendid Isolationists and 
the Navy League men. That is of course 
providing that they have the Four Points 
of the Compass at heart. I do not want 
those who have not. 

But if my dream comes true, then 
Barkis must be right. And the more it 
becomes true the more must he be right. 

Some will say “ But a family cannot 
possibly have so many minds in it and 
remain a family." I cannot agree. My 
own father, for whom I had a greater 
liking than any man I have ever met, was 
as unswerving a Tory as І am a swerving 
Radical. You see, not only can that state 
of things happen in a family, but it is only 
in a family where it is possible. 

A Look at History 

Just one last look. Look at history. 
The attempt to dragoon men of a society 
into one point of view has always led to 
one thing, and one alone, the break up of 
the society. 

In the last few months thousands of 
people who felt sure that the League of 
Nations was Straight from the mouth of 
the Gospels are now—well, not so sure. 
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We have got to realise that so-called 
Christian laws and Christian principles 
may be blind guides. Sometimes in 
changing conditions they break down. We 
have always got to be prepared to re-settle 
any or all queStions by the spirit of Jesus. 
Not very definite? No, I agree. But 
better than being quite definite and quite 
definitely untrue. 

“ The Spirit shall guide you into all 
truth and the truth shall make you free.” 
Toc H intends to seek truth; and to remain 
free. But for the love of Mike get on with 
the jobs and causes to which you are called. 

“And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem, and Jesus went before them, 
and they were amazed, and as they fol- 


lowed they were afraid” (Mark, x, 32). It 
was a nasty jar that going up to Jerusalem. 
Could they not have stayed sitting in their 
boats in the Galilean sunshine where the 
placid waters made mirrors for the brown 
sails in the quict of the evening? There 
they could have told each other of their 
visions of the Kingdom and listened to 
the Master always. 

It had been jolly in Galilee—you know, 
in ' the good old Toc H atmosphere.’ 

There had been no Pilates, no mobs, no 
Sanhedrins. 

Why could not the Master have Stayed 
there and left Jerusalem alone? 


Flannel bags and open minds? 


ЕЛЕЕ ДУ 


TOC H IN TIME 


“All meetings Start sharp at 8 o'clock." 


At a Group 
PILIS. 8.30. “Ilkley Moor.” 8.45. Tea, 36. “Sorry I’m late.” 
9-10. 9.20. “What 7s Toc Н?”  Washing-up. — Washing-up. — '' Thanks 
very much for your grand talk." то. Good-bye. — 10.15. Good-bye. 
Fog — snow — midnight — bed — aahh! 

At а Branch 
8. 8.15. “No, we can't; the Secretary’s late.” 8.30. ^ Business — “ those in 
favour лиг 2”, 8. “Ilkley Moor." 9. Light. 9.15. “Er, по 


lantern? — well, ГИ just pass the slides round. 


chaps, it’s been grand.” 


к 10.30. “ Good-night, 


Rain — _ buses full — bed — оо! 
Anywhere 

7.45. “Ts this where Тос Н mects?” 8. 8.30. “Oh, hallo." Tea. 
E Will anyone 0 >? 0.10. “Oh, come on; buy one . `# 
9.30. “Tm talking to-night about parrots 10.30. S I hope I 
haven't bored you." 10.40. “Don’t forget the kitty."  Goo-ood-night. 

Somewhere ? ? ? 
8. Any notices? Jobbie? Sec. ? Songs. “Thats a good ’un; that was.” 
8.30. Light. 840: A Debate — Does . . . ? Why . . . ? @ ж 
Family Prayers. 9.20. Cocoa 9-45.  *. . . yes, Га like to come 
again." ^ Good-night. 
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A FISHERMAN LOOKS АТ TOC Н 


We ‘lift,’ with acknowledgments, the following anonymous contribution from The Lamp 
of India for November, 1935. 


T y ERE I am, sitting happily in fishin 

Н kit with waders, on the mt of UE 
little river called Oily in County Donegal, 
Ircland, in pursuit of a salmon who, so far, 
has declined to materialise. I am in thc 
Frce State, and the salmon bid fair to 
remain in thc free State too, fish I never so 
diligently with a jolly Strong greenheart 
rod that I bought last weck in Ardara for 
thirteen shillings and sixpence, having 
resisted the blandishments of St. James’ 
Street salesmen whose rods run into 
guineas. Willie, my veteran Irish gillie, 
well past his scventicth year, and Spots, his 
wagtail-dog, complete our party. It is 
time now for lunch. So I have chosen this 
sunny spot on which to sit and eat and 
think. Nurse (our name for the Cook), 
has sent much food but no drink. 1 
point this out to Willic, who is a worker 
of modern miracles. “ Shure, ГИ be up 
yon bank to the shop for a beer or shtout 
whichever you be wantin'," says he: 
and he soon returns, obviously having 
quenched his own thirst in a pint of Guin- 
ness. I noticed that the Irish florin I give 
him has a harp on one side and a fish on 
the other, for King George is not honoured 
in those parts by Mr. De Valera, who has 
been poetically defined as ‘The Spanish 
Onion in the Irish Stew.’ 

It is a glorious blue-sky-white-cloudy 
day, with a sharp tang in the air, although 
we are well into June. I have a book of 
flies that would make Joseph’s coat look 
pale. But I have toiled long and taken 
nothing. Still I got a nice pounder, a 
brown-trout, at Rosbeg, and plenty of 
breakfaft-fish in various Streams. And 
nothing can rob one of the glorious 
scenery and bracing air of Donegal. But 
at the moment I am thinking not of sal- 


mon but of page 6 in my Toc H diary. For 
recently at a Family Gathering I put the 
question suddenly, ' Who can say, cor- 
rectly, The Main Resolution of Toc Н?” 
An embarrassed silence followed. Then I 
tried to say it myself, but could not; at 
1сай not with exactitude. So I decided to 
Study the Main Resolution here quietly, 
and I find it blends very well with trout- 
fishing. For the М.К. deals with the 
kindred problem of fishing for men. 


(2) 

The best form of Prayer, I imagine, is 
that which Starts with Meditation, when 
the soul seeks to hold itself out as an 
empty vessel to be filled by God, remem- 
bering that with God to receive is better 
than to ask. Prayer then becomes more 
simple, more natural, and free from Strain. 
'That is where we can all learn from small 
Samuel, who was content to listen quietly 
for the voice of God. His very name— 
Asked-of-God—is a reminder of what 
prayer brought to Hannah, his mother, 
who ' multiplied to pray before the Lord.’ 
After the period of quiet meditation which 
is just listening to God, comes the inflow 
of spiritual strength that leads us to direct 
vigorous co-operation with God. One 
sees how the М.К. exactly teaches us this: 


To listen now and always for the voice 
of God. 

To know His will revealed in Christ, 
and to do it fearlessly. 


(3) 

Willie has just returned from the shop, 
with Spots, bringing the instrument 
wherewith I can perform a bottled Bass 
solo—and very refreshing it is. “ Shure,” 
says Willie as he draws the cork, “ Cap'n 
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Ramage, he always says, says he, ‘ there's 
nothing like beer to clear the eye when you 
be shootin’ or feshin’.’ An’ after a bottle 
the Cap’n shot an’ feshed iver so much 
betther, he did." 

I follow the Ramage adage and munch 
some excellent tongue sandwiches, while 
Willie takes off my big fly and puts on 
three small flies for brown-trout, with a 
March Brown for the tail-fly. 

“D’you think ГЇЇ get some fish this 
afternoon?" І ask. 

“РИ not say much about et," says 
Willie, cautiously looking up at the sky. 

But in the end, I may mention, I took 
home five quite nice fish. After all, as the 
Scotch gillie remarked, “ There’s aye hope 
while your flee is on the watter.” 

An hour or more has now slipped by, 
happily, and I know with exactitude the 
Main Resolution, from “ Remembering 
with gratitude" down to “ Build bravely.” 
After tea I will try and get a bit deeper 
down into its full purport. I get up, take 
up my rod, give Spots the last bit of bis- 
cuit, and we move up Stream. 

The river Oily runs down into Donegal 
Bay, so is tidal for a mile or two. Salmon 
come up, but are ruthlessly poached in 
nets, so that very rarely is one taken on the 
rod. But the ‘ white trout '—as they call 
the sea-trout here—come up, and I had a 
fine long tussle with one of several pounds 
weight yesterday, only to lose him ju& as 
he was within a yard of the net. That was 
rather a bitter moment; but a joyful one 
for a very game fish. 


(4) 

As the river Oily is tidal, the words in the 
М.К.: “ That behind the ebb and flow of 
things temporal Stand the eternal realities," 
are very much in point. Recently I read 
in a letter from a bit of The Family: 
“We are desperately in need of help. 
Spiritually we are Starved, and I think we 
all realise it." That rather seems to be the 
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condition of a large portion of Young 
England, both inside as well as outside 
Toc H, to-day. I heard of others too, 
“ We are definitely ‘ off’ Church and all 
its doctrines, yet want ‘something’ des- 
perately badly. Because they feel that the 
Church doesn’t give it to them, they bear 
the Church a grudge.” Which seems a 
little hard on the Church and a little soft 
on them. 
(5) 


I always enjoy my tea, but never more 
than after long hours of fishing. To-day 
tea seemed out of the question as we were 
miles from home. But when I said to 
Willie, “ How пісе a cup of tea would be 
now," he said cheerfully, “‘ Shure ГИ be 
gettin’ you а foine tea at wance." With 
that he took me to a farm-house close by, 
and we were soon sitting in the parlour 
with as foine a tea as the heart could desire 
—thanks to Mrs. Rogers, who comes from 
Ayrshire and is proud of it. She gave us 
plenty of hot strong tea, scones, home- 
made bread, apple-jelly, and a cake that 
was a new one on me. During the meal 
somehow I remembered a sentence that I 
read recently about Church Services at a 
Public School, written by a schoolmaster : 
“Му own theory of school services is, to 
put it shortly, that they should feed the 
soul, and draw it gently to the mysteries 
of Love and Faith." 

Spots enjoyed his scraps at tea, but en- 
joyed even more a scrap with a dog in the 
yard. I Started fishing again and took 
several trout out in a drizzle that seemed 
to appeal to every tiny fish in the river but 
not to the big fellows. Eventually I took 
home five as aforesaid. Still, that was a 
better bag than that of the lad known to 
Andrew, who had two small fishes and 
five barley loaves on the mountain near 
Tiberias. The afternoon turned very 
wet indeed, and once I slipped up and sat 
down in a pool of some depth. So think- 


ing, which is a dry pursuit, was out of 
the question; and about six, like the weary 
ploughman of The Elegy, I Started home- 
ward to plod my weary way. A hot bath 
and curry for supper filled me with fresh 
resolution, and again, in the Study, the 
diary came out open, at page 6. Anyhow, 
by now I can say the Main Resolution 
with absolute accuracy—which is some- 
thing not achieved before. Now comes 
the harder task of probing it in the spirit 
which bids us, especially Thessalonians 
and lawyers, to prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good. Proving here, 1 
imagine, means testing all things in the 
crucible of faith and experience. 

The Main Resolution, unlike an Act of 
Parliament, is simple to read. It contains 
few long words, many short ones. One 
can read it over often, and find that with 
each reading there is Still more left. But 
how to express it even some of the deeper 
meaning, there lies the difficulty. Let's 
read it over again quietly together—and 
just then my gracious hostess calls out, 
“ Tea is ready, and it's ten o'clock; time 
for bed—so come along." For in this 
house the main resolution seems to be that 
gucsts shall be well and truly looked after 
and admonished where admonition is 
needed. 


(6) 

Last Sunday I read the Whitsuntide les- 
sons in the little Church at Killaghtee in 
place of the Doctor who was sick. Later 
came Communion; administered by the 
clear-voiced Rector in a way most reminis- 
cent of the first family meal in the first 
Upper Room. In the First Lesson I read : 
“I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; 
and your sons and daughters shall pro- 
phesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions." 

Those verses seem to fit well into the 
close of such a day as this. Walking in 
sunshine and in rain beside the still waters, 
wading up sparkling rapids, lifting up 


one’s eyes to the hills that give us fresh 
breezes and restore our strength, all these 
give one a desire to take a fuller share of 
Earth's inheritance, “ to be less of oneself, 
more of God." And as I read in a wise 
book I found here— “ Such gentle hours 
are few when so direct a message is flashed 
Straight from the mind of God." 


In an Idyll of y ON there 15 a lovely 
picture of two old fishermen in their hut 
at dawn before the day's toil begins. One 
of them says to his mate, “ Be partner of 
my dreams as of my fishing." 

That line takes us back to those who so 
wisely drew up the Main Resolution of 
Toc H. They found inspiration in one 
long bad dream, the War; and in one great 
vision of the Future; one dare not call it 
“The Peace." 

First they looked back—with gratitude 
—remembering how wonderfully God had 
used the Old House during those years of 
man-killing in Flanders. Then, moved by 
the Spirit, they looked forward and saw 
in a vision of a man-making movement for 
God. And they wrote down both dream 
and vision in sound English prose, for our 
benefit and in honour of The Fallen. 

What then? We are children of The 
Promise, daily increasing in quantity. 
But is the quality there, too? Is Toc H 
that admixture of rich individual person- 
ality and corporate Christian consciousness 
that Christ meant when He spoke of the 
Church? Or is Toc Н only too often just 
another show, very jolly in its way, but 
not God's Show? 

If so, why so? If not, why not? 

As I undressed I sang softly this old 
song— 

The first men that Our Saviour dear 

Did choose to wait upon Him here 

Blest fishers were, and fish the lasi 

Food was that He on earth did taste; 

I therefore Sirive to follow those 
Whom He to follow Him hath chose. 
6x 


THE “MAN ТО MAN” METHOD 


E WARNED, O reader. There is in 

this article talk of Toc H finance. If 
you are one of those who sce yourself as 
a dead horse (we disclaim responsibility 
for the forbidding metaphor) flogged by 
your treasurer or remoter “ powers that 
be" almost to the obliteration of fair 
thinking, now is your time to turn over 
the page. You have been warned! 

Toc H from the Start has prospered 
almost entirely in so far as it has Stuck 
closely to the “ man to man” method in 
all its doings. Few men have been drawn 
into Toc Н by the appeal of a mass meet- 
ing, many by “being taken along” by 
one who had himself obviously drunk 
deep at its spring. The jobs that men learn 
to do steadily and with self-discipline, they 
often took to first because some one man 
showed them a way they had not seen 
before. St. Augustine put this in his own 
terse way—'' One loving spirit setteth 
another on fire." То read about Toc Н 
ideals or to see those ideals come to life in 
other men, to hear of the need for social 
service or to enter in loving company into 
the lives of men and boys who need your 
help, between these alternatives there is a 
great gulf fixed. One is on the plane of 
mild interest, the other on that of impera- 
tive action. This is not to say that Toc Н 
literature and the spreading of knowledge 
of social needs are not wanted. They 
supply the background of understanding 
without which action is ill-directed, spas- 
modic, lacking in Staying power. 

In this Birthday year, Toc H has widely 
realised that, through circumstances which 
it could neither foresee nor control, it has 
to attempt to learn to be a self-supporting 
family more rapidly than is either easy or 
palatable. In a general way we all know 
this. But to change mild intere&t (in some 
cases perhaps mild exasperation) into im- 
perative action, we must apply the time- 
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honoured, well-proved “man to man” 
method. 

That is why Toc H Treasurers (for 
whom, by the way, a special pamphlet 
has been issued—The Treasurer in Toc H, 
3d.) have a task of special importance. 
They and they alone are able between 
them to eStablish this relationship right 
throughthe membership. They have their 
difficulties of many kinds—of method, of 
local circumstance, of honest objectors, of 
their own necessarily limited grasp of the 
policy of the wider family, the hindrances 
to its accomplishment, and the unfilled 
needs it is being constantly asked to sup- 
ply. That they may serve Toc H best, 
they too need the “‘ man to man " method. 

Consequently, the Central Executive 
have taken a somewhat drastic decision. 
They have asked the Administrator and 
the Registrar to cease to attend Area 
Executives for the next four months, in 
order that the time thus saved may be 
spent in meeting unit Treasurers and 
О Bursars, answering their ques- 
tions, discussing their difficulties, helping 
them to equip themselves for their task. 
The presence of the Administrator or his 
deputy at each Area Executive is itself a 
plain example of the “man to man" 
method. It was not to be sacrificed lightly, 
but for the moment the same method is 
more urgently required to be used in order 
that the financial Stability of the family 
may be assured. 

'This decision of the Central Executive 
will show members that they are not 
viewing the situation lightly. They have 
pledged themselves as individuals to review 
their own giving in order that they may 
not ask others to follow a road they are 
not prepared to go themselves. 

There is no occasion for panic. There 
is every reason for a sober, Steady effort 
with the Treasurers leading the van, not 


as mere collectors but as the trusted ad- 
visers, counscllors and teachers, spreading 
from man to man the implications of the 
family way of life in its financial aspect. 
In quictness and confidence this thing 
must be worked out. It will take time, 


and in the meantime there will be times of 
anxiety and of danger. The “man to 
man ” mcthod can meet them all. “It has 
not failed Toc H yet. Toc H will not fail 
it now. Н.А. $. 


SUBJECT TO AUDIT 


HE ARTICLE “E. & O. E.” has, 

according to the Hon. Administrator, 
justified the use of “that symbol so 
cherished by accountants and so exas- 
perating to the lay mind.” The final 
accounts for the year ended 31$t October, 
1935, including those of the Marks and 
Hostels, having been seen and considered 
by the Central Finance Committee, the 
additional advance information which was 
promised in the previous article, can now 
be given. 

'The Accounts, subject to Audit, show a 
final deficit of £1,865 55. 6d. on the year's 
working. The difference between this 
figure and that of £3,508 7s. gd., given in 
the December article, is accounted for by 
(a) a deficit of £7 7s. 4d. on the Toc H 
London Sports Club (the first that has 
occurred for several years), (b) a surplus 
of £872 14s. 4d. on the Marks and Hostels 
account and (c) a surplus of £777 155. ad. 
on the accounts of the Seafaring Boys' 
Club, Southampton, resulting from the 
successful Broadcast appeal. This particular 
surplus is, of course, earmarked for the 
Club and cannot be used for general Toc H 
expenses. It is necessary that the Toc H 
accounts should show this figure, as the 
Corporation has some responsibility for the 
Club besides being the owners of the 
premises, but the layman who wants to 
know the realities of the situation can 
properly conclude that the working of 


Toc H for the year 1934-35 shows a loss of 
42,737 195. 10d. 

That the result of last year’s working 
was not far worse than it is is partly due 
to the first results of the effort to recruit 
more Toc H Builders on the inauguration 
of the Patron’s Builders’ Fund Association, 
but also in no small degree to the generous 
way in which certain individual members 
have made special efforts over and above 
their regular contributions, small and 
great in figures but equal in sacrifice, to 
help the special need so suddenly thrust 
upon us. Toc H owes them a great and 
special debt in that they have provided a 
breathing space in which the whole wide 
range of the membership may have time 
to appreciate the position, and to set their 
minds and wills to work upon it, in order 
that from now on we all as one family 
may shoulder together the extra weight 
which has been carried for us this last 
year by comparatively few. Most of them 
could not possibly repeat for a second year 
what they have now done. They have 
manned the breach and given time for the 
arrival of the main forces of the member- 
ship as a whole. For that, Toc H, firmly 
established on a wide basis of self support 
in the years ahead, will look back with 
gratitude to what they did. We owe more 
than perhaps is at present realised to their 
clearness of vision and promptitude in 
action. W.J.M. 
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IN THANKSGIVING: LORD FORSTER 


Г НЕКЕ are а good many people, both 
J in England and on the far side of the 
world, who, if asked to name their ideal 
of a ‘Christian gentleman, would say 
“Lord Forster." Not only close friends 
but a very much wider circle of those who 
had come in touch with him, were moved 
with a sense of personal loss when they 
heard the news of his passing, at the age 
of 69, on January 15. Among these are 
certainly all the members of the Central 
Council and Executive of Toc H who ever 
served under his chairmanship. 
Sportsman 
Henry William Forster was the second 
son of Major John Forster of Lewisham 
and Exbury, Hampshire, and it was near 
the latter place that he retired, at the end 
of his official career, to a home in which 
he delighted. He first made his mark as 
a cricketer, for three years in the Eton XI 
and after that for three years at Oxford. 
He then played for Kent and for Hamp- 
shire, which he captained in 1889. The 
love of cricket never left him and the 
presidency of the M.C.C. in 1918 was an 
honour he greatly prized. In later life he 
became a golfer, and not only won the 
Parliamentary handicap on one occasion, 
but was made president of the Royal and 
Ancient Club in 1917. But no sport gave 
him more hours of delight, almost to the 
end, than yachting. He won many races 
in his 8-metre Unity, and from his garden 
at Lepe could watch the white sails racing 
in the Solent. 
Politician 
Sportsmanship, so keenly pursued in his 
recreation, was the character of his whole 
career. It opened, in 1892, with his elec- 
tion as Conservative member for Seven- 
oaks, the seat he held until he was returned 
for Bromley in 1918. He was at once a 
popular figure in the House of Commons. 
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From 1902 he served as a Conservative 
Whip, and when the Liberals came into 
office, won his spurs as a debater in con- 
nection with Lloyd George's Insurance 
Bill. The Coalition Government, which 
came into being in 1915, appointed him 
Financial Secretary to the War Office. 
Here he had to deal, not only with officials 
and politicians, but with fighting men and 
their families, whose pensions raised many 
dificult and often contested questions. 
He won the confidence of all concerned. 
Father 

The war brought him, besides heavy 
public duties, great personal sorrow. John, 
his elder son, was killed in action during 
the early weeks of the war, and Alfred, 
his younger son, died of wounds after the 
Armistice. Their joint memorial is a pub- 
lic park and a river walk presented by 
their father on the family property in 
South London. The recumbent bronze 
figure of Alfred Forster in All Hallows is 
well-known to Toc H members, for it 
Stands there as a memorial to all the Elder 
Brethren of the War, with the familiar 
words “ They shall grow not old E 
as an inscription. This monument is 
repeated in the Warriors’ Chapel of New- 
са е Cathedral, New South Wales, with 
the Forster Lamp of Maintenance, the 
© parent Lamp’ of Toc Н Australia, which 
Lord and Lady Forster gave in memory of 
both sons, burning above it. It is repro- 
duced again in churches at Lewisham and 
Exbury. The figure is, as members know, 
a noble work of Cecil Thomas, friend and 
fellow officer of Alfred ( Wag’) Forster, 
and since then close friend of his father. 

At the end of 1919, Mr. Forster (as he 
Still was) resigned his post at the War 
Office and was created Baron Forster of 
Lepe. It was much more than a heraldic 
formality which led him to choose as the 
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LORD FORSTER or LEPE: JANUARY 31, 1866—]ANUAKRY 15. 1936. 


Chairman of Toc. H 1927-1934. 


' 


PLATE УГ. A LAMP FOR AUSTRALIA. 


LaMrPLIGHTING AT THI ROYAL ALBERT HALL, DECEMBER 10, 1925. 


" Lord Forster himself was kneeling before the Prince of Wales to have a Lamp lil which was to 

go oul [o a new Branch in Australia. 10 was а moment fo be remembered, for everyone knew that 

this was the visible sign of Toc H adventure in а new continent, to which the kneeling Lamp- 
bearer had pledged his own wholehearied service.” —p. 66. 


‘supporters’ of his coat-of-arms a Second 
Licutenant in the King’s Royal Rifles and 
a Lieutenant in the Scots Greys. For 
these were the uniforms and ranks of his 
two sons, the support of whose bodily 
presence he had ardently hoped for and 
could no longer claim. 


Governor-General 

And now, in June, 1920, he entered 
upon the great office by which he will 
be chiefly remembered. At a difficult 
moment in Australian history, a period of 
depression and ‘ war-weariness,’ of reac- 
tion and labour unrest, Lord Forster was 
appointed Governor-Gencral of the Com- 
monwealth. He was the man for the 
Australians and they were the men for 
him. For he was Чис& and uncompro- 
mising when his mind was made up, and 
so were they. He could stand no kind of 
snobbery and false pretension, and a young 
democratic nation discovered and liked 
this immediately. At the same time, both 
he and Lady Forster (a daughter of Lord 
Montagu of Beaulicu) had that genuine 
dignity not only of manner and bearing 
but of the whole character which 1s 
thought of abroad as the special mark of 
English aristocracy: no one appreciates it 
morc than our kinsmen overseas. The 
Australians referred to their Governor- 
Gencral as “С.С.”, a nickname more than 
respectful, truly affectionate. In matters 
of ceremony he was always meticulous, 
and in office hours a Strict disciplinarian, 
but his Staff served with a loyalty amount- 
ing to hero-worship, a feeling about him 
which they never afterwards abated. He 
not only understood the Australians and 
could lead them; he loved their country. 
He delighted in their great spaces and far 
prospeéts, the beauty of light and flower 
and bird-life in their countryside; he threw 
himself into their sports, which were also 
his own—cricket, golf, yachting. He had 


o х à 
the experience of an expert behind him, 


when he talked to their ex-soldiers—and 
he never lost an opportunity of meeting 
them as he travelled about. He concerned 
himself especially with the progress of the 
Scout Movement and of Toc H in the 
Commonwealth. 


Toc H Pioneer 


His work for Toc H must be our par- 
ticular concern. At a time when Toc Н 
had no existence in Australia, Lord For- 
Ясг made the first move to have it planted 
there: “‘not having scen, he yet believed.” 
In December, 1923, he wrote to Tubby 
expressing the wish to give a Lamp of 
Maintenance in memory of his sons. “I 
am trying,” he said, “ to get Toc Н Started 
in Australia, and hope to get something 
done before long. I think the ideal is 
splendid." The Forster Lamp was lit by 
H.R.H. the Patron at the Birthday Festival 
of 1924 and was taken out to Australia by 
our fir$t ambassadors in the following усаг. 
He invited Tubby to come out and pro- 
mised all the help he could. The upshot 
was what was known as the “ World 
Tour” of Tubby and Pat Leonard, who 
left England on February 5, 1925, and 
did not reach it again until the eve of the 
Birthday Festival in December. Oppor- 
tunity was taken to travel wa Canada and 
U.S.A., which Tubby had already touched 
in a very rapid visit three years earlier. 
New Zealand heard about Toc H for the 
first time in May and June, and on June 16 
our ambassadors reached Australia, their 
main objective, landing at Sydney and 
taking up their quarters at Government 
House. Ten days later, at a big meeting 
in Sydney Town Hall, the Governor- 
General gave public proof that he under- 
Stood the roots of Toc H, believed in it 
and meant to Stand by it. He was sup- 
ported in this welcome of an unknown and 
untried movement by the Lord Mayor (a 
Roman Catholic, of Labour politics), the 
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Governor of New South Wales, and the 
Archbishop of Sydney. Lord Forster said: 


“ Toc H still gives its allegiance to the 
ы of its old motto, ‘ АП rank aban- 

on, ye who enter here.’ It is neither a 
plaything of the rich, nor a charitable 
institution for the poor: there is room 
for all and a call to all. We sce it as a 
cheery, happy team of young men, living 
together, working together, finding true 
happinessin helping others. . . . I hope 
to-day we are laying the foundation-stone 
of the most wonderful war-memorial wc 
could have, for in its inmost shrine there 
will burn the clear and Steady light of 
a noble ideal, the ideal of service to God 
and mankind in the homage of those 
Elder Brethren who gave their lives in 
the greatest war. We can provide the 
golden key that will unlock the house 
of happiness: let us see that we do so. 
We older people will provide the ship 
and the younger men the crew. Let us 
face this adventure together." 


In this spirit he gave his help from the 
first and never relinquished it while power 
to do any active work was in him. The 
record of what Tubby and Pat, with Lord 
Forster's support, were able to accomplish 
on this first Australian visit in 1925, must 
be sought elsewhere. They travelled, after 
dividing their force in two, all over the 
Commonwealth strenuously. Tubby sailed 
from Fremantle in September in order to 
visit Malaya, Ceylon and India on his home- 
ward journey, Pat remained in Australia 
until mid-October. On the evening of 
December 19 they were re-united, in the 
face of a tempestuous welcome, on the 
platform of the Albert Hall for the Festi- 
val Guest-night. But the welcome was not 
only for Tubby and Pat, but for Lord For- 
ster himself, seen for the firt time by 
Toc H in England. He said some much 
more than formal words about ‘the two 


holy hooligans’ (as he called them) who 
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had recently been his guests ‘down under.’ 
A few minutes later he was himself knecl- 
ing before the Prince of Wales to have a 
Lamp lit which was to go out to a new 
Branch in Australia. It was a moment to 
be remembered, for everyone knew that 
this was the visible sign of Toc Н adven- 
ture in a new continent, to which the 
kneeling Lamp-bearer had pledged his 
own wholehearted service. Тос Н in 
Auftralia was indecd wcll founded and, 
in spite of some heavy sctbacks since then, 
is now proving its power to Фау and to 
increase in quantity and quality alike. In 
its most difficult times some members 
must surely have thought of Lord Forster's 
parting words when he said good-bye at 
a Branch meeting. Pointing to the photo- 
graph of himself which hung upon the 
wall of their room, he said * When things 
go hard with you, look at that and say 
* The old man is watching °.” He watched 
them to the end, he never lost interest. 


President and Chairman 


He had already been appointed a Presi- 
dent of Toc Н before he came home in 
1925. He then returned to Australia for 
a final turn of duty. Early in April, 1927, 
he Stood, with Lady Forster, in АП 
Hallows beside the memorial to thcir son, 
while Neville Talbot dedicated it. A 
month later he was elected Chairman of 
the Central Executive, in place of Sir Regi- 
nald May, whose duties called him abroad. 
Thus it came about that it fell to him to 
preside, for the first time, over the Central 
Council at the most momentous meeting 
it has yet experienced, that of April, 1928. 
For some months a difficult question had 
perplexed members in certain places and 
had engaged the minds of the Central 
Executive, whose new Chairman had been 
as much concerned as anyone. Pamphlets 
putting forth opposing views had been 
written and circulated to the puzzled 


membership up and down the country 
—a course hitherto unknown; feeling ran 
high. The Council meeting was a long 
and tense one and had some dramatic 
moments. Lord Forster rose from the 
Chair and $tood with the aid of crutches 
(he had an injured knee at the timc) to 
open it. He outlined, with masterly clear- 
ness, the complicated procedure to be fol- 
lowed—a resolution, in two separate parts, 
and an intricate series of amendments were 
to come forward in a certain order. His 
duty was then to pilot an cxcited meeting 
through this process, keeping the issue 
clear at each Stage and assuring fair play 
to all points of view, without needless 
waste of time. Strong blows were given 
and returned in argument, but the mect- 
ing, not merely in its speeches but in its 
spirit, maintained an extraordinarily high 
level throughout the afternoon. The reso- 
Jution was finally carried in its entirety 
with two dissentients. Lord Forster, in 
response to most heartfelt “ Cheers for the 
Chairman!", made a very brief final 
speech. ‘* There is," he said, “ по move- 
ment that I know except Toc H, which 
could have had such a meeting, discussing 
fundamental issues in so fair and friendly 
а way, and coming to so definite a decision 
with an entire absence of bad feeling.” 
The Councillors, men of every kind drawn 
from all parts of the country, had seen 
their Chairman at work for the first time, 
and they recognised that they owed a great 
deal to him that afternoon. Henceforward 
he was their man. 


Good Member 


And so, month by month, as often as 
gradually failing health allowed, Lord 
For&er took the Chair at the Central 
Executive. In 1929 he was not well 
enough to preside over the Council; in 
1931 he was in his place but forbidden by 
his doctor to use his voice and Harry Wil- 


link, as Deputy Chairman, Stood beside 
him and interpreted his Chairmanship to 
the meeting. In 1932 he was able to pilot 
another complex debate—on the relations 
of Тос Н and its League of Women 
Helpers—through a long afternoon. At 
all times his experience and his wisdom 
wcre available in consultation; he made 
the business of Toc H his own; it was 
constantly in his thoughts and in his 
prayers. He played a leading part in the 
eStablishment of the Toc Н Seafaring 
Boys' Club at Southampton in its fine new 
premises; his heart was in the work done 
there and he often visited it. In 1933 ill- 
ness again kept him from the Council, and 
in 1934 he fclt obliged to resign his chair- 
manship of Toc Н. There followed а 
long-drawn trial for any man so active in 
body and mind, periods of great pain, in- 
creasing weakness, one operation after 
another, met with fine fortitude. His sin- 
cere faith, his true “joyalty of mind” 
supported him to the last. 


Christian Gentleman 


Lord For$ter's person was noticeable in 
any company—his tall athletic figure, his 
Strong and handsome face, his charming 
voice and manner, his most engaging 
smile. The secret of his Strength and his 
beautiful simplicity was itself simple; it lay 
deep down and yet men saw it plainly. It, 
was his Christian conviction. On occasions 
the expression of it came out directly and 
fearlessly, in few words. At every mceting 
of the Central Council and at any Toc Н 
gathering at which he spoke it was made 
clear. Some members retain in their minds 
a picture of Lord Forster at the Festival 
Family Gathering of 1928—a tall white- 
haired figure in his shirt-sleeves, Standing 
on a chair, outlined strongly in a glare of 
lights against the smoky gloom of a great 
hall beyond. He made the thousands of his 
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fellow-members, crowded round him, 
laugh and cheer again and again. And 
then he held them quite still while he re- 
iterated his own invincible belicf in Toc Н 


A Personal 


—so long as its only basis, personal as well 
as corporate, was devotion to Jesus Christ 
and His service. This was the basis of his 
own life. He was a Christian gentleman. 


Appreciation 


The following personal note is contributed by the Rev. Dr. SAMUEL BICKERSTETH of 
Canterbury, whose sons, Burgon Bickerfleth of Hart House, Toronto University, and Julian 
Bickersteth, Headmaster of lelstead School, have long been members of Тос Н. 


The Press has already drawn a living 
picture of Lord Forster so discerning and 
revealing of the very man that it will live long 
in the minds of readers. I only ask the privi- 
lege of being allowed to add these few words, 
because, on his marriage in 1890, he and his 
bride came to live in Southend Hall within 
the ancient parish of Lewisham, but over two 
miles from the parish Church, and so I found 
him my parishioner. For the private Chapel 
attached to his house I supplied the Assistant 
Curate, he the Stipend. There I baptised the 
elder of his two sons, the sorrow of whose loss 
in the Great War was so nobly borne, that I 
am sure it was the secret of all that was most 
inspiring in the influence of their parents 


In 1922, my wife and I were their guests 
for a week at Government House, Melbourne; 
and every word you say is true of their 
influence throughout the Commonwealth. 
Again and again it was said to me by Austra- 
lians, well-known and unknown, that the 
death of their sons gave power to all thcir 
words and deeds. Before we left England, 
Tubby Clayton had asked me to interest the 
Governor-Gencral in Toc H, for without Lord 
Forster's support he felt it would not Strike 
root in Australia. During my visit I had an 
opportunity by his courtesy, of doing this, and 


felt that he had some doubts as to there being 
an opening; but after a few questions he took 
the bulky papers, promised himself to Study 
them, and shortly after wrote to me that he 
would whole-heartedly help Toc H on one 
condition — “Clayton must come out to 
Australia himself and explain the movement.” 
This was done, and so Toc H began its work 
on the other side of the world. 

Comment has rightly been made on his 
noble oratory on some great occasions, and 
seldom was it more impressively proved than 
when he closed an appeal to youth by the 
words that his “ daily prayer was for God's 
help never to let his countrv down." He 
never did, and men inspired by his spirit 
never will. Those admitted to share his home 
life must have seen in it a perfect illustration 
of the Prayer Book's ideal of Marriage, for it 
is for “the mutual society, help and comfort 
that the one ought to have of the other." 
Those who watched Lord Forster grappling 
with ill-health may well have been reminded 
of the words of Edmund Waller, a 17th cen- 
tury poet: 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home. 
Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view 
That sland upon the threshold of the new. 


A Tribute 


Our most sincere sympathy goes to Lady 
Forster, a Vice-President and active member 
of the Toc H League of Women Helpers, and 
to her daughters. By the wish of the family 
no flowers were to be sent for Lord Forster’s 
funeral, but donations from his friends were 
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to be given instead to the Talbot House Club 
for Scafaring Boys at Southampton. There 
was a considerable response to this request. 
A memorial service, very largely attended, 
was held in All Hallows on the day cf the 
burial at Exbury. 


EMPLOYING THE JOURNAL 


"| ROUGH I have dawdled over a dish of 

tea with the Editor at a training week- 
end at Wapping during those refreshingly 
informal intervals which are so helpful to 
those who know the joys of Pierhead Housc, 
he can hardly be expected to know me except 
by the token that 1 am member number 6058 
in the Registrar's books. I say this advisedly 
to show that this article is not inspired by 
any editorial promptings. 

Month after month the Jounwar finds its 
way into the homes of Toc H members all 
over the world. Its inspiring pages, prepared 
with such care and discrimination, form an 
invaluable link which binds units and 
individuals together in a common bond of 
fellowship and service and guides the whole 
family through all the important problems 
which confront our movement. Whilst the 
policy and make up of the Jounwar is 
occasionally the subject of comment in some 
quarters, I am certain that neither the family 
nor the Editor will quarrel with this state- 
ment of its aims. I am anxious that the 
JounNaL should be used and that every copy 
should be utilized to the utmost. 

The method of dealing with the Journats 
varies in each unit. It must always be a difh- 
cult matter to estimate unit requirements. 
Usually once а month the secretary humps a 
parcel into the meeting room and says, “ ‘The 
Jouxnats аге here i£ you want them.” Some 
members do and others don’t. Several copies 
are taken and the rest are put into the cup- 
board until the next meeting. Some months 
later the treasurer or the JOURNAL secretary 
(i£ there is onc) finds that members are not 
disposed to pay for copies they do not get 
суеп though the missing numbers are 
eventually salved from the cupboard. In 
due time the annual balance sheet contains 
the inevitable item “ Loss on Journats.” I 
do not object to such an item if the surplus 
or unclaimed copies are usefully disposed of 
and I offer some suggestions. 

Mott units realise that а worth-while 
secretary ought not to be saddled with the 
duty of distributing the magazine, so they 
appoint a special steward. The best JOURNAL 


Steward I ever met was a certain Jack Blank, 
who kept a careful register of names and 
addresses of all members who were sub- 
scribers to the Journat. Members who were 
absent from the meeting when the new parcel 
arrived were visited before the next meeting 
and handed their Jounxar. On one occasion 
a few days after one of my rare absences from 
my Branch meeting J found a }оокхАт. in my 


letter box. А note scribbled on the cover 
said, “‘ Hope you are well. Missed you last 
meeting. Don't forget Monday next. 
Checrio." Jack had come two miles to 


deliver that message and the effect was salu- 
tory. By this means he was able to keep in 
touch with members and by far the greatest 
help was the whispered bulletins to the secre- 
tary that “Joe was on the sick list" or 
that “ Ted’s wife is very ill." These little 
messages were of countless value to the 
Branch and did much to nurture the family 
spirit. The Branch could sympathise and 
pray and members could visit if need be and 
absentees realised that they had not been for- 
gotten. The perfect JOURNAL steward may be 
hard to find. If one is desirable the choice 
should not be haphazard when such valuable 
results can be obtained. 

What about unused copies of the JOURNAL? 
Many units find they have a few surplus 
copies every month. If each of the one 
thousand odd home units only have two un- 
required copies a month then there will be 
2,000 unemployed copies wasting their sub- 
stance in the cupboards. 22,000 per year! 

These copies must be made use of. Branch 
members have the first claim. The out-of- 
work member should have the first copy, 
free. If it cannot be given to him unobtru- 
sively, put it in his overcoat pocket or leave 
it in his letter box at home. If the JOURNAL 
steward cannot do that, let him affix a label 
and a penny Stamp and the postman will 
deliver it for him. 

The second copy should be placed at the 
Pilot’s disposal to hand to an interested 
visitor or possible probationer who wants to 
know more about Toc H. If there are other 
copies to spare (and there must be some units 
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who сап afford to buy more copies than are 
needed for their members) they could be sent 
gratuitously to some of the places where folks 
have time to spare for reading. Here are a 
few suggestions. Hospital libraries, work- 
men’s canteens at railway, ‘bus or tram depots 
and taxi-rank shelters are likely places. In 
many of the elementary and secondary 
schools in our large cities there is usually a 
Staff room where daily papers and maga- 
zines are available for lunch-hour reading. 
There are also the usual social, recreational 
and political clubs where the JounNar would 
be appreciated. 

Lastly, but most important of all, the 
central public libraries in our cities, with their 
branches in the suburbs and surrounding 
villages, should not be overlooked. 

But before Journats are sent to any of these 
places, care should be taken to secure the 
necessary permission. This applies particu- 


THE ELDER 


R.J. Eele: Reading Branch 
With deep regret the Reading Branch 


records the passing of REGINALD EELE on 
December 8. He was a pioneer of Toc Н in 
Reading, and from 1924 onwards he gave 
sterling service to the Branch, and his great 
work for the lads of St. George’s Club will 
always be remembered. 


A. J. Easton: Leytonstone Branch 


A. J. Easron was the second oldest member 
of the Leytonstone Branch. He will be missed 
as an efficient organiser, an entertaining com- 
panion and an enthusiastic member of the 


British Red Cross. 


Percy Charles Jeanes: Maybush Group 


The death of Percy CHARLES ]ЕАМЕЗ, at the 
early age of 39, has robbed the Maybush 
Group of an energetic and enterprising leader 
and jobmaster. He was always ready himself 
to lead the way by meticulous attention to the 
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larly to libraries and other public institutions. 
It is a good plan to gum a typed slip inside 
the front cover giving the meeting place, time 
and day of the mcetings of the local unit. 

It is refreshing to visit a Strange town to 
find from the Toc Н ]оовмль in the Library 
that the local unit has a meeting that very 
day. Many a wandering member has been 
able to enjoy the fellowship of meeting new 
fellows in the family and saved himsclt from 
boredom in cheerless digs or the hopeless 
solitude of a crowded cinema where the 
screechy film on view was shcer piflle. 

These are only ideas which I humbly sub- 
mit are worth considering with other sugges- 
tions which each other unit may асет 
proper. The matter deserves careful thought. 
One Journat doing its job and making con- 
tact with the world is better than two wasting 
their substance in the dust-ridden cupboard 
in your Branch headquarters. 

Hanorp Goon try. 


BRETHREN 


jobs which he did himself—his visits to hos- 
pitals and concert work for charity. 


К. S. Williams: Mold Branch 

Not only the Mold Branch of Toc H, but 
“А” Company of the local Territorials, of 
which he was Captain, the Golf Club, and 
the Mold Dramatic Society, have lost in Capt. 
К. S. WiLLiAMSs a well-known and most useful 
personality. He was the founder of Toc Н 
in Mold and was its first secretary. He also 
figured amongst the pioneers of the movement 
in North Wales and was Hon. Treasurer of 
his Division from the inception of its com- 
mittee. А то charming and sociable man, 
Бе made friends and won popularity with all 
classes. 


Е. В. К. Strip: Lahore Group 
The Rev. Eric Artiiur Knox Strip, who 
died as a result of a tennis accident, was assis- 
tant chaplain at Lahore, and a great member 
of Toc Н. Не did magnificent work at 
Kohat on the North West Frontier. 


THE SCHOOLS SECTION CONFERENCE, 1936 


"Y HE Annual Conference of the Schools’ 

Section was held on January 6 at Mark I. 
Major General Sir ARNOLD SILLEM was in 
the Chair. 

Commander Apams, secretary of King 
Gcorge’s Jubilee Trust, spoke of the absolute 
necessity not only for money but also for per- 
sonal service. The boy who stayed at school 
until he was 17 or 18 was especially qualified 
to be useful, and in the present circumstances 
every such boy should do some sort of volun- 
tary job, however small, after leaving school. 
But why was the number of those who were 
actually prepared to give up an evening a 
week so very small? What could the school- 
masters do to create more interest and inclina- 
поп? 

We discussed these problems. The usual 
obstacles were trotted out—how boys, with- 
out any preliminary guidance or expericnce, 
felt like fish out of water on visiting a Boys’ 
Club, the professional exams that they still 
had to pass, and a few others besides. It is 
strange that we should discuss this kind of 
thing year after year rather than take the 
situation as it is, obstacles and all, and devise 
a plan for making the best of the circum- 
stances, even if they are unfavourable. But 
this never happens. If we did this we should 
begin to get a move on and, furthermore, 
even the unfavourable circumstances would 
become less unfavourable. As it is, there is 
no circumstance so unfavourable as the fact 
that, when faced by a fresh statement of the 
need, we merely defend ourselves with a fresh 
statement of the difficulties in the way of its 
fulfilment. 

Examine the two obstacles mentioned. A 
boy feels like a fish out of water if, after 
leaving school and without any previous 
guidance or experience, he visits a Boys’ Club. 
Perhaps the boy is of the kind who would 
always feel like that in those surroundings, 
guidance ог попе. If so, he must be helped 
to try something else. But he has had no 
guidance in any form of service. He has 
never met the people: he does not know the 
ropes: he feels useless and miserably shy. 
I: looks pretty hopeless, doesn’t it? But we 


have been taking it for granted all the while 
that there has been no previous experience. 
Why? Because we have overlooked the fact 
that there are now in many places officials 
called Schools' Representatives, and the even 
more significant fact that these representa- 
tives are functioning. What do they do 
exactly? Having made the necessary arrange- 
ments with the correspondent at the school 
well before the end of the term, they enlist 
the help of senior boys for jobs that happen 
to be taking place during the holidays. For 
the boys it is often an adventure of the first 
magnitude to see the inside of a workhouse, 
to take round parcels to poor families on 
Christmas Eve, to get up a concert-party for 
a Sunday evening club, or to wash-up at a 
kid’s camp. Thus there is a means of giving 
the necessary preliminary guidance and ex- 
perience, an introduction to different forms 
of voluntary effort, and the chance, generally 
taken, of forming fricndships with the men 
who undertake such activities. And as for 
the exams that a boy must take after leaving 
school, we all know that they exist and we 
all know that they allow little or no time for 
social service. Do not then let us go on 
Stating this fact like depressed parrots but 
let us rather ask ourselves which of two boys 
is going to do a job as soon as the exams 
are over, and perhaps even a small one before 
they are over. Let us state the matter with 
the simplicity of an elementary algebraic ques- 
tion. "A" left school without any know- 
ledge of social service except what he gained 
from a speech by somebody: after leaving, 
he had to pass Law exams. Did the exams 
make any difference to his social service? 
No; because the speech was not enough to 
make him do a job in any case. “ B,” before 
leaving school, not only heard the speech but 
was also given the chance to distribute Christ- 
mas parcels with some Toc H members. He 
also has Law exams. What does he do about 
it? Do the Law exams make any difference 
to his social service? Yes; they keep him 
away from it for a while, but even if they con- 
tinue for years, they will never obliterate the 
picture in his mind of the fat parcels, the 
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poor homes, the surprise and gratitude and 
the pleasant companions who gave him a ride 
іп the handcart when at last it was emptied 
of parcels. 

J. L. Fowxz, of Tunbridge Wells, gave an 
excellent account of how senior boys from 
day-schools can be given a preliminary intro- 
duction to the things for which Toc H stands, 
especially jobs. His plan of campaign was 
similar to that which has been described 
above, but again and again hc returned to the 
very true idea that interest in these things 
cannot be aroused by ‘mass-production ` 
methods, by having whole herds of boys at 
special Guest-nights. It was a question, he 
said, of individual boys getting to know in- 
dividual members in connection with par- 
ticular jobs. Boys would forget speeches, 
but they would never forget the adventure 
of a job, even if it only lasted for an evening, 
nor the people whom they had grown to like 
in the process of doing that job with them. 

If we return for the moment to the un- 
fortunate case of “A,” who only had a 
speech to remember and who, of course, did 
not remember it, we may ask why he was not 
given anything more than a speech. Maybe 
it was because he was at school in a place 
where the Schools’ Representative was not 
functioning. Truly, the situation is much 
better than it was, but there are still far too 
many such places. And then, of course, some- 
times the representative can do nothing be- 


cause the correspondent at the school gets so 
skilful at avoiding an encounter with him. 
Here, naturally, the latter is answerable for 
sending boys out into the world with an im- 
portant part of their education neglected. We 
cannot help it then. Our business is to sec 
to it that, wherever there 15 ап affiliated 
school, there is also a local unit and a repre- 
sentative who do not propose to allow that 
school to turn out people like “ A,” so far as 
it lies within their power to prevent it. 

KinkcaLDY Wits, of Cambridge, gave a 
most convincing account of Toc H in the Uni- 
versity. For a combination of far-sightedness 
and practical efficiency about the next thing 
to be done, Toc H at Cambridge would seem 
to take a lot of beating. We hope that the 
masters who listened to him and also to the 
few remarks made by Bobs Ford, of Oxford, 
will no longer think it wrong or uscless to 
ask us to put boys in touch with Toc H at 
those two Universities. 

Finally, HUBERT Secreran talked of the cost 
of the Schools' Section, hitherto borne largely 
by Toc H. He was surc that it was lack 
of understanding and not lack of good will 
that had caused so few schools to contribute 
towards the cost, and we [eel sure that, since 
it has now been put to them, contributions 
will be forthcoming from those affiliated 
schools which have benefited from our work 
and which are able to afford a little for such 
a purpose. 


HOW IT IS DONE 


M ANY members, even when they realise 
4 how serious is the financial position ot 
Toc Н, do not see how they can best help. 
An excellent instance of the kind of method 
comes from a unit report in The Compass, 
the magazine of Toc H Southern Africa, 
December, 1935 :—“ Roughly the position is 
this: Assessments ranging from 55. to rod. per 
month have come in, making a total of 
£3 13s. 6d. per month, or £44 2s. od. per 
annum. Each member reccives а JOURNAL 
and a Compass, so that our unit will now get 
30 of each. We have 28 members; one copy 
of each publication is to be kept as property 
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of the Branch, and the extra copy is allow- 
ance for an expansion of one in our roll. 
Our estimated expenditure, including £10 per 
annum for another four years towards a 
wholetimer for the Eastern Province, is £40, 
so that without dances and bridge drives, 
etc., our estimated profit is {4 a year from 
the self-assessment scheme. Each member 
will at our annual clection meeting on Tues- 
day night receive 12 cnvelopes, and each 
month he will be expected to drop his en- 
velope, plus offering, into a suitable container 
labelled ‘ Kitty,’ the only lady in our Branch.” 


PLATE VII. 
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i.—Jntrance to the Loft of Sr. PETRR’S GROUP, an offspring of Payneham Branch. 2.—Interior of 
Sı. Peter's Loft. 3.—A Committee meeting of GRANGE BRANCH, in the Rooms built by themselves. 
4.—The Club Room at South Australian Teadquarters, ADELAIDE. 
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ХУ. CHARLTON’S 


elching of the UPPER 


Room, Tansor Hous, POPERINGIE, 
drawing by Lance Cpl. LOWMAN, December, 1915. 


after a 


TUBBY WRITES 


"Говвү has exchanged his ship in the Mediterranean, going from H.M.S. Beagle to H.M.S. 
Acasta, the destroyer in which, two Christmases ago, he voyaged from Gibraltar to Malta. 
He is kept far too busy to write regular articles for the JOURNAL, but we have received fragments 


from him which can now be given. 


Remembering : 

"| BERE will be gaps, when I $tart work 

again at home; those who can't be re- 
placed by modern friendships. Among the 
quiet figures in the background of Talbot 
House support was Edward Charlton, a 
friend and neighbour then at Hilden, Boldre; 
more recently, since: he grew old, at Lyming- 
ton. 

Charlton was a true Church of England 
man, devoted, unpretentious, unassuming. 
He trusted God, and did his lifelong be& to 
serve his Friend within by winning Stead- 
fastly, the day's march held, the road towards 
salvation. 

When Lance Corporal Lowman of the 
Queen's Westminsters drew, in December, 
1015, the first sketch of the Carpenter's 
Bench and Southwark hangings, I sent the 
sketch to Charlton, who employed it as the 
basis of the inspiring plate he etched for me. 
This plate went to the Society of St. Peter 
and St. Paul for reproduction on a series of 
cards which hung in billets in the Salient. 
So far as I now know, only two of these 
original cards have been preserved. Опе 
hangs upon a panel in All Hallows, and one 
in Talbot House in Poperinghe. The cards 
are worthy of reflection, for they contained 
no mention of the House being possessed of 


E. W. Charlton 


any social features. They bluntly stated that 
Talbot House Chapel was C. of E., and gave 
the times of daily Services. There was no 
camouflage, no hint of material comfort, no 
mention of ‘a Home from Home,’ etc. It 
was this card which drew into Toc H the 
whole main body of the Elder Brethren and 
the Foundation members who survive. There 
is a lesson here we need to learn all through 
Toc Н, as it exists to-day. Talbot House had 
not "a religious side." Worship brought 
men and won them to assist, as a corollary, 
its social amity. Charlton was a fine crafts- 
man, who specialised in marine studies in 
the Royal Academy. He was an etcher of 
distinction, an honorary member of the Royal 
Society of Painter Etchers. It is safe to 
prophesy that this one etching of the Upper 
Room, as it was at the end of 1915, will live on 
in Toc H, and may outlast the movement to 
which it made a spiritual contribution. 

(Е. И’. Charlton died on November 25 last. 
The picture he made from Corpl. Lowman's 
drawing in the Upper Room at Poperinghe 
is reproduced on the opposite page in a re- 
duced size. lt shows the Carpenter's Bench 
before the blue and white frontal, presented 
in 1916 by some officers, concealed the legs 


of the Table). 


М.. Pickwick’s Pram 


And here is a glimpse of Tubby’s travel- 
ling. He writes to the Editor on December 23: 
* Since I am on my own, I can't now write 
accounts of Mr. Pickwick’s mild adventure 
for the beloved JournaL, now more rare in 
the Middle East than oil in Britain. I gave 
away my cherished copy of July last—the in- 
set (Secretary's List) went months back. I 
saw a copy of November and borrowed it 
from Fred (Welbourn) at Claridge's (Fleet 
Club at Alexandria) to have a read and then 
returned it to him. On Friday I was 


suddenly ordered to Haifa from Alex. for the 
Christmas services. I came up here by a 
very slow old tub, now owned by the Khedive 
Line. I found H.M.S. H.42 was at Port 
Said, and got there for Sunday service— 
delayed for the late arrival of the Tub—and 
held a sing-song and Toc H talk and carols 
there last night—three solid hours—and Cele- 
bration at 7 a.m. to-day... . 

* I'm all right alone, yet not alone. For 
I am much sustained and very happy . . . 
Never before have I campaigned like this. 
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Here is an instance which you may record : — 

“A fortnight back, with Beagle at Port 
Tewfik, I took French leave to go and sce 
Toc H in Army and in R.A.F. to North. 
It worked out thus—I have no time to 
English it. Here goes! 

“T got to Ismailia by Tortoise train, and 
went out to Moasca, the guest of two 
delicious new keen folk, the Sapper Colonel 
(Lt.-Col. Phipps, R.E.) and his Better Half. 
She pressed my clothes, got me two Scelvyts 
to strop razor-blades and tidied me and fed 
me with omelettes and oranges. He took me 
to play tennis, preach (I think) and visit lots 
of cheerful kindergartens which constitute 
the present British Army. No signs of Toc H 
at Moasca, so far, though various lads have 
come across Toc H in Mark XIV. The 
Colonel took me up to R.A.F., where A.O.C. 
launched me for Ramleh in a small Hart- 
Tutor, which for the next five days became 
my pram. 

“The Thing moves rather fast, looks very 
flimsy, is very strong, and easy to see out of. 
It would be easy to fall out of too, but you 
get put upon a sort of dog-leash. Three 
machines kept formation on the trip. Гус 
never sampled this formation flying, which 
gives you a queer sense of unreality. [ wanted 
to exchange some cabbies’ wit, but neither 
this nor waving is de rigeur. 

“In order to alight, if a bacillus attempts 
to block the carburettor needle, or if you see 
a ruin down below which you feel you must 
visit with great promptitude, you unhook the 
dog-leash—that’s essential—climb out of the 
queer well, and take a header. You then 
count ten, and mustn’t count too quickly; you 
will then be well clear of the bus. You then 
take hold of a peculiar handle outside the 
parachute case strapped on your chest. You 
pull this sideways with a certain vehemence, 
and out there floats a small white umbrella. 
This is itself a plaything for the wind, which 
likes it and demands a bigger brother. The 
little chap is fastened to a big one, which 
now unfolds (at least we hope it does!) and 


you discover you are no longer falling; for 
the big chap—the size of a bell tent or an 
Archbishop’s surplice—now sustains you, and 
you proceed majestically to earth. This is 
the process, as explained to me. Before you 
do it, please inform the pilot. 

“So we ran up into the sky—three Harts; 
the other two were there to study contours. 
I spotted El Arish, which must have scen 
more trouble in its дау—5,000 years—than al- 
most any other waterhole. Bchind, Port Said; 
on our stern quarter, А1сх.; Beersheba to the 
East North East approaching. We kept, like 
a good golf ball over the fairway, Straight up 
the coast, with ships like water-insects. An 
hour or morc of this; then we swung round, 
facing the East and no light proposition, until 
we climbed. The hills which hold Jerusalem 
relaxed their menace, impotent to parry the 
questing gaze which sought the glint of 
Jordan, the dull sheen of the saltest sea on 
earth, and the forbidding fastness of Moab. 
We saw thesc, but they were not now our 
province. The pilot’s hand pushed into my 
left hip a final card, with ‘ Ramlch ' pencilled 


on it. We sank. The engine ceased; took 
up again; ceased for another space. We 


dipped and circled. "The ground rushed up, 
fields that we had forgotten, trees not to be 
ignored, houses of men. 

“We made to land, then found the soil 
looked sticky—for there had been some rain 
we hadn't noticed; thereforc we fled into the 
sky again, as if deciding that the hills of 
Moab were, after all, mect to be gazed at 
longer; then we repented and came down to 
earth. 

* ж * 

“А few hours later, and the Rev. Pick- 
wick (after a game of tennis and some tea) 
paid his first visit to St. George of England, 
who has a Greek Church and Mosque at 
Ramleh, where he reposes—do not doubt the 
Story! For if you worry over an analysis of 
the historic facts, you'll find yourself com- 
pelled to credit les Pères Bollandists,* who re- 
garded St. George as having been а pork- 


* The ‘ Bollandist Fathers’ took their name from John Bolland, a Jesuit who settled at Antwerp in the 
17th Century. They were the authors of the famous Acia Sanciorum (Acts of the Saints), а vast 


collection of history and legend abont the Christian saints. 
in 1643 and the work went on until the order was dispersed in 1794. 


in the 19th Century in sixty volumes.—Ep. 
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The first two volumes were published 
The whole book was published 


butcher. This pork-butcher throve much on 
Army contracts (the Roman soldier has not 
left his views about it on record)—and the 
contracts purchased not a knighthood but a 
sainthood! So say the Bollandigts, those 
shocking men. Richard Ceeur-de-Lion knew 
none of this, and when he came to Ramlch 
plucked a rose of St. George, red as sunset. 
The old Greek рис rewarded us in like 


manner. 


“Тос Н at Ramleh? Very sound indeed, 
or so I thought. Their House is out at Sara- 
fan, and there we sat the night out more or 
less, puzzled and planned and played the fool 
and prayed, as men should do—omitting none 
of them. All are essential to the true Toc Н. 

“ P.S.—Tll try to send the rest—Petra, 
Jerusalem (for the Chain of Light), Amman 
—when I get a chance of writing it. 


TUBBY.” 


“ Priest of Parish” 


From H.M.S. Beagle TuBBy sent home ‘ the book of the words’ for a parlour game, which 
seems to be an old favourite in the Royal Navy but may be new to Toc H circles. “ Priest 


«€ 


of Parish," he writes, 
I think it is worth printing in the JOURNAL.” 


" Here is a game!" as someone says in 
Pickwick. I'd heard of it, of course; Scouts 
play a (generally feeble) version. But I had 
never seen it as it can be, till $tcaming home 
to Alexandria, in a minesweeper, after a day 
of target-towing. Then six of the Beagle—a 
detachment whose duties were over for the 
day—began to play this game extremely 
fiercely. Their foreheads, says Ezckiel, be- 
came “adamant harder than flint," their 
voices testing and peremptory. They 
challenged, hissed hostilities, saluted the 
Priest with both hands and Man John with 
one, received and gave the strap upon the 
palm without flinching. I asked to be 
allowed to try the game, and found myself 
involved in dunce's misdemeanours con- 
stantly. The strap fell gently in my punish- 
mient. 

On Armistice Eve, a team of ten per- 
formers, dressed up with unimaginable 
splendour, played “ Priest of Parish” in the 
Captain’s presence, 

I asked the Priest himself to write ic down 
for the Toc Н Jounwar. Here is his account, 
which may suffice for an experiment, but, 
best by far, get hold of an old sailor: the 
younger men are letting it die out, with 
* Ludo" and а lot of fine old merriments, 
which come down from hard days of horny 
hands. 

Units of Toc H will be wise to study, and 


is better than it sounds: played furiously, it 15 really awe-inspiring. 


to incorporate “ Priest of Parish” for use, 
when mcetings of the team are tending to be 
dull, or Guest-nights are too stiff: this will 
unbend them. Now get on with it!—T. 


PLAYERS. 


Priest of Parish The chief player. 


Man John 


A number of subjects, who are named 
either by a coloured cap (e.g., Blue-Cap) or 
such soubriquets as befit the occasion. Such 
names as Bottlenose, Flap-trap, etc., are con- 
sidered suitable. 


His right-hand man. 


A strap, or some such useful instrument 
of torture, is of vital necessity. Clubs or 
shillelaghs are considered inhuman. 


Коте. 

All persons when addressing the Priest 
must salute with both hands. All persons 
except the Priest must salute Man John with 
one hand. No other person is to be saluted. 

No person is permitted to speak unless 
addressed, or leave the court without asking 
permission from the Priest of Parish. 

An inscrutable countenance is considered 
a necessary factor. The court is closed when 

unishment is being administered. 

Should the Priest of Parish commit an act 
considered to be contempt of court, Man John 
assumes the position of Priest and appoints a 
temporary Man John, until such time as the 
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Priest has been tried and punished, after 
which the Priest is elected back in office, and 
usual positions in the court are resumed. 


Tue Court OPENS. 


The players seat themselves in a circle, 
Man John on the immediate right of the Priest 
of Parish. 

The Priest holds the strap before him, and 
opens the court, thus :—* The Priest of Parish 
has lost his considering cap, some say this and 
some say that, but I say (names a member of 
the court).” 


The following dialogue then ensues : — 
Accused: “ Мс, sir?” 


Priest: “ Yes, sir.” 


Accused: “ You lie, sir.’ 
Priest: “ Who then, sir?” 


Accused: (Names another member of the 
court). < 


The dialogue then proceeds on the same 
lines. Endeavour should be made to keep the 
speed of the questions and answers as fast as 
possible. The success of the game depends 
entirely upon the promptness of the replies. 
Should any member of the court (say, White 
Cap) observe a brother member committing 
any act which is considered contempt of court, 
actions such as scratching oneself, smoking, 
or speaking when not addressed and so on, 
he will immediately call, “ Watch so and зо” 
(naming the soubriquet of the delinquent). 
The Priest will then call the court to order 
and the following dialogue then ensues : — 


Priest: “ Blue Cap watched by White Cap. 
Who claims this" (holding strap aloft) 
“very fine piece of money?” 


White Cap: “I, White Cap, do claim this 
very fine piece of money. Likewise Blue 
Cap, who, being a very fine flipper to the 
front, did during the course of this most 
divine ceremony have the infernal imper- 
tinence to address the Priest of Parish with- 
out having first saluted him," or “did 


commit the horrible offence of loudly 
guffawing at another man’s downfall ” (or 
any other offence). 


“J, therefore, beg leave to punish him 
with three flaps of the flipper,” or “ to 
suggest that he be punished with two flaps 
all round” (or such other punishment as 
befits the crime). 


Priest: “ Out of office, White Cap." 


The Priest then gives his permission to 
carry on with the punishment, reducing or 
increasing as he thinks right and proper, 
according to the gravity of the offence. In the 
case of “ flaps all round,” the cuts of the strap 
are inflicted on the dclinquent's hands by the 
whole court, beginning with Man John and 
moving right. When the punishment has 
been meted out, Man John takes the Strap and 
holds it aloft, and the dialogue proceeds :— 


Man John: “ Who claims this very fine piece 
of money?” 


Priest: “ I, the Priest of Parish, claim this very 
fine piece of money, providing all debts are 


duly paid.” 


Man John: “ All debts are duly paid, most 
noble lord.” 


Priest (taking the strap): “ The Court is 


open.” 


The dialogue then starts over again, the 
Priest beginning with: “The Priest of 
Parish has lost his considering cap,” etc. Each 
time a member of the Court accuses another 
the Priest says “ Out of office, So-and-so” 
(naming the accuser), and when the punish- 
ment has been administered he says, “In 
office, So-and-so " (naming the man who has 
received punishment). If, while punishment 
is being administered, another man is ob 
served committing some offence against the 
rules of the Court, the Priest shall at once 
restore the man already under punishment 
and rule the new offender out of office, with 
the words “ Out of office, So-and-so : in office, 
So-and-so " (naming the man under punish- 
ment). 


(The ' book of the words’ is contributed by Lt. Commander I. О. Backhouse and Ldg. Seaman 


R. S. Hayward of H.M.S. Beagie). 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


f F. E. Sarcoop (Hon. Overseas Commis- 
sioncr) is away from the Overscas Office 
until April, while visiting units in the Eastern 
Mcditerrancan region. The visit of an ex- 
perienced staff man to units in Egypt and the 
Middle East was particularly necessary in 
view of the present situation, and “ Sargic's ” 
generous offer was gratefully accepted by the 
Central Executive. His tour will meet an 
urgent need which in present circumstances 
ти otherwise have been left uncovered. 


#2 Тер Hammonp (Southern London Area 
Secretary) has undergone two operations in 
Guy's Hospital. He is making a good ге- 
covery and there is every hope that he will 
be quite fit again in two months’ time. 


"i R. D. Ѕміти (Norwich Distri@ Secretary) 
has been appointed to the staff and is training 
in the Western Area. He fills the vacancy 
created by the resignation of R. R. B. 
ATTRIDE, who left the staff last September. 


"Ji Wine (Luton Branch) has accepted a 
temporary appointment on the staff. He is 
working in Glasgow in order to strengthen 
the staff in the Scottish Central Area, 
depleted by Padre Ogilvie going to East 
Africa. 

У: Вов Cave (South Australia Area Secretary) 
is coming to England for a year, arriving on 
the Mooltan on April r7. 

£f Congratulations and best wishes to Padre 
J. ре Worr Новваво, Rector of St. Luke's 
Saranac Lake, New York, on his marriage, 
on January 2, to Betsy Gunn. Jim Hubbard 
served Toc H Washington for some time and 


of the Road. 


2 MEME ee и 


was present at a Staff Conference in England. 


У: Н. Sr. B. Номлмо, Archdeacon of War- 
wick and Vicar of Hampton Lucy, has been 
appointed Bishop of Wellington, New Zea- 
land. Sincere congratulations, thanks for his 
services as a Toc H Padre at home and best 
wishes for his work in New Zealand, where 
his experience will be of great value to us. 


У: Hearty congratulations to P. E. Рочк 
(Warden of Mark XX), who led the English 
forwards in the Rugger matches against the 
All Blacks on January 4, and Wales on 
January 18. 


*f The following have been promoted to 
Branch Status:—Essexpon (Victoria, by the 
Australian Executive), Greytown (Natal, 
South Africa), Isse or Docs (Eastern Lon- 
don) Stonecate (Sussex) АрргЕВУ MAGNA, 
ASHBY-DE-LA-ZoucH, Marker DEEPING, 
SHACKERSTONE, StTaMForD (East Midlands), 
HAREHILLS, KNARESBOROUGH, Pappock, SET- 
TLE (West Yorks.), SaxpseNp (East Yorks.), 
Bishop AUCKLAND, JESMOND, RICHMOND, 
WHITLEY Bay (Northern), Ехмоотн, TEIGN- 
моотн (South Western), Devizes, STREET 
(WeStern). Congratulations to them all. 


X The Toc Н Seven-a-Sip—E Коссек Tour- 
NAMENT will be held on March 28, and the 
Егук-л-$трЕ Soccer TOURNAMENT on April 4, 
both on the Sports Ground, New Barnet, 
Herts. Units wishing to enter Rugger teams 
should apply to Geoffrey Batchelar, Forty- 
Two Trinity Square, E.C.3, and Soccer teams 
to Leslie Hawkins, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1, 
by Wednesday, February 26. 


Banners and Petitions 


MOST Branches and Groups possess their Banners which will be 
used on June 27 at the Festival. The attention of every Unit desiring 
to possess a Banner is drawn to para. 26 and Appendix Ш of Rules 
In the making, local talent is much to be preferred. 
Where there is difficulty in finding that, С. М. Hiaain, 5, Castle 
Grove, Kendal, Westmorland, can provide the right article at a 
reasonable price and can also supply to newly-promoted Branches 
their formal “ Petition " for the bestowal of a Lamp of Maintenance. 
Units should write direct to him, not to Headquarters. 
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THE OPEN 
A Frontispiece 


My pear EDITOR, 


The frontispiece of the January JOURNAL is 
an admirable piece of ‘fake’ photography 
and Gordon Burt is to be congratulated on his 
photographic achievement. But I should like 
to protest against this faked photograph being 
used as a frontispiece for the Journat. Used 
in this way it becomes an exhibition of 
sentimentalism. 

If the symbols mean anything they should 
not be displayed in this way. It is very easy 
for a symbol to become so commonplace 
(e.g., in the festival badge) that it ceases to 
have any real significance and is taken as a 
matter of course. That is sentimentalism. 

There is a great danger in this coming 21st 
Birthday Festival that we may all be so con- 
cerned with our own feelings that we may 
miss the true inwardness of the Festival. It is 
possible to kecp high festival and to revel in 
symbolism and yet fail to know ourselves and 
our weaknesses and shortcomings. 

I know that Toc H includes all sorts and 
kinds of men—some sentimental and some 
matter-of-fact, somc 'lowbrow' and some 
‘highbrow.’ That is a Strong reason for not 
glorifying symbols in this particular way. 
After all, the cover of the JounNaL has а 
representation of the Lamp of Maintenance 
and its Double Cross, which seems to be quite 
adequate. To glorify the symbol too much 
tends to overshadow and obscure the idea 
lying behind. 

Yours sincerely, 


LEONARD Е. Browne. 
London. 


Dear EDITOR, 


These thoughts are inspired by the awe- 
inspiring frontispiece of the current number 
of the Journat, entitled “ Light." The vision 
before Toc H of the double cross! Would 
that we were worthy of such a badge for the 
Coming-of-Age Festival! For surely, if 
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HUSTINGS 


Toc H is the instrument of Christ, if His 
Spirit dwells in it, then the Cross inevitably 
stands betore it. In other words, it must be 
crucified. 

For some of us the Light that shone in 
1915 in the Old House was а second 
Bethlehem. Like its Master Toc H was born 
in darkness, humility and poverty in a little 
known and unheralded town. But wise men, 
leaders, and many common wayfarers knelt 
before the tiny Light that was kindled there. 

There fol ТЕ days of success, like the 
days of Galilee. The movement grew, be- 
came widely known, dealt with thousands, 
became popular. It was once so with its 


Lord. For Тос H those days Still remain. 
But the МаЯег turned His back on all 
this: crowds are fickle things at best! The 


Christian Movement was not born of the 
multitudes which thronged Jesus, but of His 
companionship with twelve men whom He 
led up to the Place of the Skull. In other 
words it was born out of failure, dercliction 
and loss. 

Therefore, it would seem that if Toc Н is 
to save men, or even to be of further use 
to Christ, it must be ready to face unpopu- 
larity, to take a definite stand, maybe, on 
what may sccm to some to be narrow 
principles, to be despised and rejected of men, 
not mercly to talk of the Cross, but to carry 
it and ultimately to be borne on it. For what 
shall it profit Toc H if it gain the whole 
world and lose its own soul? If we in 
Toc H seek to save its life, it will lose it. 

Some will say that your frontispiece is 
beautiful, some will call it inspiring. But in 
some of us it will awaken thoughts of fear; 
for, like the disciples of old, we know 
whether He leads us, and, like them, as we 
follow we may well be afraid. We chat in 
our fellowship over our grub and cups of tea 
and coffee; but are we able to drink of the 
Cup that He drank of? This is surely the 
test by which we shall be known as His 
Friends. 

RONALD SINCLAIR. 


Ashford, Kent. 


THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From South Australia Area 


LETTER received from “Henri” 

Matthews (some home-birds will remem- 
ber him in Manchester and London and his 
wedding at All Hallows in 1933) describes a 
holiday-trip in his small car to enable Bob 
Cave and Godfrey Kircher, the Arca Sec- 
retary and Padre, to visit eleven members in 
the Eyre Peninsula, South Australia. 

Their first stop out of Adclaide was Port 
Augusta, 202 miles. Proceeding in intense 
heat, the Padre, from the back scat, 
christened the car “ the Jumping Lizard " as 
it crashed over the worst of unmade tracks 
in the Gibber Stones country to Whyalla, 58 
miles, the port for the iron ore brought down 
from Поп Knob, 35 miles away. “The 
Knob," a huge hill rising out of the plain, 
is 75 per cent. риге iron, parts of it go per 
cent. It has been worked for 30 years and, 
with the 24-hours-a-day excavation equip- 
ment, including an 800 h.p. clectric shovel, it 
is reckoned to contain enough ore to last at 
least another 120 years. From Поп Knob 
the ore is carried in 70-ton trucks to Whyalla, 
where it is crushed, carried to the jetty on 
conveyor-belts, loaded at the rate of 1,000 tons 
an hour, and shipped to Newcastle, N.S.W., 
for smelting. 

Two members and a probationer from 
units in other parts were to be visited in 
Whyalla, where everybody works for the 
"B.H.P." The Broken Hill Proprietary 
Company made the roads, built the houses 
and two churches "in the middle of no- 
where among the salt-bush,” supplies the 
electricity, distils water from the sea, and pro- 
vides the tennis-courts and the “ talkies ” 
twice a week. In the canteen, one of the 
members had hoped for a meeting. Twenty- 
nine men turned up and listened to Henri’s 
talk with lantern-Alms of the Old House, two 
of them being members who had come down 
from “the Knob." The head accountant 
and the chief of the power station, once an 
engine-room artificer in a Harwich destroyer, 
gave verbal proof of their grasp of the essen- 
uals of Toc H. 


Next morning the trio set out for Iron 
Knob “ on the worst track ever seen,” pass- 
ing an abandoned motor-cycle, both of the 
members returning from the meeting the pre- 
vious night having been thrown off twice, 
and one, after losing all his petrol, having 
continued on the other’s carrier, arriving back 
for work at 2 a.m. The car was misdriven 
25 miles in the direction of Western Australia 
and then took the track for Kimba, another 
58 miles, where the three musketeers arrived 
at 8.30 p.m., unwashed, unfed, yet ready for 
the mecting of the Group, “а gallant little 
band of seven members and two probationers, 
absolutely the driving force of Kimba." The 
next day, after paying visits, the trio went 35 
miles down to Cowell on the coast, to see an 
ex-member of a Welsh Branch, a Bush 
Brother ordained a fortnight previously. 
That night, in the hotel, two padres taught 
two laymen how to play poker, and the lay- 
men took the padres down for all the matches 
they possessed! 

A visit next day to a former member of 
Port Adelaide Branch at Ungarra took them 
out of their way 20 of the 146 miles to Port 
Lincoln. There, a place of 8,000 inhabitants 
with no members, the Padre visited his breth- 
ren of the cloth, while Bob and Henri noticed 
a shop bearing a familiar name. The pro- 
prietor on the door-step proved to be a half 
brother of a Payneham Branch member, 
hailed a passing motor-cyclist interested in 
boys’ clubs, and recommended a call upon the 
High School headmaster. Result: three men 
of Port Lincoln asked for another visit and 
promised to have ready the best available 
material for a new Group. By 3 p.m. the 
" Jumping Lizard," having covered 500 miles 
in the four days, was shipped and off across 
the gulfs for Port Adelaide, 200 miles away. 

The meeting at Port Lincoln has since been 
planned. Whyalla Group is getting under 
weigh and the nine Kimba men will cover 
the 70 miles of bush-track when the rushlight 
is lit. The Hon. Area Commissioner will 
reach them somehow. Henry Matthews hopes 
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to fly there оп a Saturday afternoon and return 
to Adelaide on Sunday. “If only someone 
would give Toc H an aeroplane, we could 
reach any country town in the State in a week- 
end. As it is, it is a long and expensive trip to 
visit Kimba Group even once a year by road.” 

“Henri” remarks that this first weck of 
his holiday was “ much quieter” than when 
he went to the Melbourne Centenary in the 
previous year. During his second weck he 
paid two visits to the members at Victor Har- 
bour, some 60 miles away, once by road and 
once by air. On the second trip, Padre 
Kircher accompanied him and enjoyed “ his 
first experience of the air." 

There follows later news from Bob Cave. 


From W estern 


One of the last queries before the writer 
left England for Western Australia came 
from a small girl: “ What sort of noise does 
a Kangaroo make?” So far that query re- 
mains unsolved, but that curious bird the 
Kookaburra, or Laughing Jackass. has been 
heard in the land, and as W.A. cannot as yet 
greet the family à la kangaroo, it chuckles its 
New Year Greetings viz the Kookaburra! 
No less sincere are they that they come 12,000 
miles. 

Perth, with its port of Fremantle, is in a 
very favourable position as far as contacts are 
concerned; during the past six months we 
have said ‘Hail’ and ‘ Farewell’ to many 
of the family passing on their lawful 
occasions; Leslie Haworth on his way back 
to England, and from him a short note with 
а P.S. by Tubby, whom he met in Alexan- 
dria; Alec Churcher, primed with all the latest 
news of England, was received joyfully one 
hot Tuesday, and was speeded on his way to 
New Zealand. The new Orient liner, the 
“Orion,’ the last word in naval architecture 
and ship-board comforts, brought back a wel- 
come member in the person of Sir William 
Campion, known affectionately as ‘ Colonel 
Bill *; at the time of writing we are preparing 
a big metropolitan Guest-night with him as 
the chief speaker; he has a delightful habit 
of blowing in to H.Q. unexpectedly, and one 
can now realise how much of the early build- 
ing of Toc H was in his hands, and how 
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Victor Harbour and Whyalla Groups have 
been recognised. Bob and the Padre visited 
Peterborough Group on their way to present 
the Rushlight to Whyalla. The Kimdba men 
journeyed over the track through the salt 
bush and after the mceting reached their 
homes at 3 a.m. The meeting that followed 
at Port Lincoln was “ very encouraging." 
In Adelaide, Alan Cowling has been broad- 
casting. Twenty minutes’ talk was relayed 
to all States on December 5, and again on 
December 12, for the World Chain of Light, 
with a short explanation, the gramophone 
record of H.R.H. the Patron's speech in 1930, 
music, and at 9 p.m. the command “ Toc 
in South Australia, stand by for ' Light?!” 


Australia Area 


solid that building was is shown by the num- 
ber of units scattered over this big Area. 

Brian Billings, the newest overscas recruit, 
stopped here for a day on his way to Sydney. 
* First impressions ' he wrote later, © are often 
disappointing, but my first impression of 
Australia, and in particular Toc H Australia, 
is something for which I shall always give 
thanks and it has sent me on my way rejoicing 
that I am to have the privilege of working 
in this great country among such a fine crowd 
of fellows.’ Padre W. E. Jones, late of South 
Wales, has come to work in Perth, and is a 
welcome addition to the very fine team of 
padres who аге interested in and working for 
Toc H. Squadron-Leader Gordon, the R.A.F. 
Commissioner for Toc H, arrived with a 
large family of children for Fairbridge Farm 
School at Pinjarra, and we hope to get to 
know something more of him and, inci- 
dentally of the school, which is a delightful 
dream come true. Some of us have been 
down several times, and each time feel that 
more and more is the scheme—or dream— 
really worth-while, and Toc H should be in 
it as much as possible, doing in a quiet and 
unobtrusive manner all sorts of things to give 
those youngsters a real chance to make good 
in W.A. 

The рай six months have been occupied 
by me in doing a very rapid and superficial 
* Cook's Tour’ trying to see, even for a short 
time, as many units as possible. This is not 


so easy as it sounds, as distances are enormous, 
the speed of the trains on their 3 ft. 6 in. 
gauge being on the slow side; an average on 
a long run being anything from 17 to 20 
m.p.h.! Some of the branch lines, traversed 
by ‘ mixed trains’ being of the order of то 
m.p.h. average speed. Hence progress is in 
the nature of a stately and dignificd slow 
march, but one eventually gets there. At 
present, motor transport, for reasons of 
finance, is out of the question, but this point 
will have to be considered if an Area adus 
size is to be worked properly. However, in 
spite of obvious limitations of mobility, quite 
a lot of ground has been covered, and many 
units visitcd. 

Alan Cowling came over for the W.A. 
Tenth Birthday Festival last September, and 
advantage was taken of his being with us to 
conduct two training week-ends, one at 
Albany and the other in the metropolitan 
area; since then, other training weck-ends 
have been held with great advantage to those 
who attended. At Albany we stayed in the 
Mark, making the acquaintance of its war- 
den, Bob Marshall, who is trying to build up 
a team of hostellers to help him in his work as 
District Pilot. While down there we visited 
the fruit-growing area around Kendenup, and 
the potato district of Narrikup, saw woollen 
mills and a butter factory, and became ‘ truly 
rural’ for the time being. 

Other trips took me into the Great Southern 
Wheat Belt and the sheep-growing districts; 
the shearing of sheep by power is very 
interesting for a layman to watch, and the 
speed with which ‘ Matilda’ (Wolsey ad.!) 
loses her permanent wave makes barbers 
appear dilatory and slow! 

One trip out to a lone unit, Lake Grace, 
70 odd miles from its nearest neighbour, was 
of particular interest. As the train takes 
something like 7 hours for the 7o miles, we 


* These are close-mesh wire fences, three in number, which traverse the State. 


went by car, and took just over the 2 hours, 
travelling over bush roads, which are not like 
the Great North Road for width or surface! 
It was on this trip that we saw brush 
kangaroos loping across the road ahead. After 
fifty miles of straggling bush, during which 
we crossed the rabbit-proof fence,* we came 
to the salt plain, an arid, salt-flat, extremely 
desolate, with little sign of life. Неге and 
there a tin shed did duty for a railway station, 
through which the train runs several times a 
week, Lake Grace is a shallow salt lake that 
almost dries up in summer, and a few miles 
further on the township of that name stands 
alone and isolated. Here we found Toc H 
still alive, small in numbers, but keen in 
enthusiasm and labouring under difficulties 
that English units never know. 

Merredin, in the wheat belt, is the centre 
of a new District, with a keen crowd of dis- 
trict officers, and a strong desire to missionize 
in the locality. The first District Meeting 
was held in a farmhouse at half past four in 
the afternoon, members of the team taking 
time off from harvesting to drive in and dis- 
cuss the work of a District; and after a cup 
of tea to go back and try to catch up valuable 
time lost. It is a chancy business growing 
wheat; the rains may come at the right time, 
but often at the wrong time, and sometimes 
not at all; in the last two cases the crop is 
barely worth the stripping, yet the farmer re- 
tains his sense of humour under very trying 
conditions. Some farmer members came into 
Headquarters when they were down in Perth, 
and like all good tax-payers were grumbling 
about their taxes; so much for Emergency 
Tax (to help overcome the Depression which 
is a very present evil) the Hospital Tax, tax 
for this and tax for that, and the final straw 
was the Vermin Tax. A newcomer from 
England, innocently seeking information, 
asked what was the Vermin Tax for, and 


'The longest is 


No. 1, and runs from the North coast to the South, about 3,000 miles long. The object is to keep 
Brer Rabbit the other side of the fence, but farmers aver that there are more rabbits inside than out! 
Nos. 2 and 3 fences cut off other parts of the state west of No. r, and they are constantly patrolled 


by men who repair holes made by kangaroos and emus. 


camels, as it is desert and very hot. 


In the extreme North the patrol work with 


In passing through a gate in the fence care must be taken to 


close the gate; one of the unwritten laws in the wheat-belt : close all gates; the other is: dowse 


all cigarette ends. 


Bush fires and wheat fires are expensive aud dangerous. 


So far, I have been told, nothing has been devised that will effectively keep out Scotsmen ! 
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back came the reply; ‘Pommies, of course!’ 
(the word * pommie’ being a scurrilous nick- 
name for those whom the accident of birth 
has caused to be born in England!) What- 
ever their private opinion of ° pommies’ may 
be, one has received at the hands of the 
‘Cocky,’ as the farmer is called, nothing but 
good fellowship and amazing hospitality. 
This was the opinion, too, of the Regron 
Team when they were in W.A., and W.A. 
still remembers the team with gratitude and 
joy for the work they did and the friends 
they made; and that good feeling is making 
the work of the full-time staff man all the 
easier in consequence. 


Growth is slow, and in one or two cases 
has ceased altogether, but in most places 
where Toc H is, it is of importance in the 
community. One of the problems with which 
we are faced is that of transfer of men from 
one town to another, maybe two or three 
hundred miles away, and so many key-men 
have been moved recently that Toc H is hard 
put to produce other leaders who shall follow 
on. But they must comc to light if Toc H 
is to take hold of the country, with its dis- 
tances and its isolation and lack of knowledge 
of the workings of Toc H. It is quite common 
for a unit to draw its members from a radius 
of 20—40 miles, and they come in in all 
sorts of conveyances, and cheerfully set off 
in the early hours of the morning back to 
their farms. Lack of knowledge can be 
accounted for by lack of opportunity for 
reading, especially the reading of the JOURNAL, 
and here may I beg for help; if any unit in 
England can spare one JOURNAL for Western 
Australia we shall be very grateful. Send 
along the Jounwar after you have read it, to 
G.P.O. Box E202, Perth, W.A., and we will 
find a good home for и. Only do be regular, 
you who are in touch with all the exciting 
things that happen in England: Pilgrimages, 
Guest-nights with real brass-hats available, 
and the Festival this year! We can get rid 
of any number of Journals. 


During the last six months, Middlesex and 
Bunbury, Morawa and Bowgada, and Nea- 
lands (metropolitan) have been granted 
Group status, and there may be a new 
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Branch to have its Lamp lit at the Birthday 
Festival. On the debit side, several older 
Groups have had to go out of existence for 
a variety of reasons: Northam, Beverley, 
Narrogin, Trayning, all found the going too 
hard. Fresh endeavours are being made at 
Kalgoorlie, in the centre of the goldfields, 
while one of the loncliest places, Mount 
Magnet, in the North, has been recognised 
as a Group. Mount Magnet had the mis- 
fortune to lose by death its Padre, the Rev. 
N. Е. Warlow, rector of Сис, a parish of 
about 15,000 square miles! Padre Warlow 
had been interested in Toc H for a good 
number of years and his loss to the move- 
ment will be kcenly fclt. 

All attention is fixed at present (December) 
on the annual camp run by Toc H and the 
Lumpers' Union for boys from all parts of 
the State, who under other circumstances 
would not get any holiday. This is a big 
affair, and some 200 boys arc given a great 
time for a forinight next to the sca, at a place 
called Rockingham, 20 miles south of Perth. 
Staffed by Toc Н and friends of Toc Н, and 
helped financially by hundreds of people, this 
is a worth-while job of work which grew out 
of small beginnings into something on a large 
scale. The next excitement tu occupy the 
attention of this Arca is the тиф Australian 
Festival, which takes place in May in Perth, 
when we hope to welcome the Pilgrims going 
home to England for the 21Я Birthday. 

In addition to these Pilgrims there will be 
others from the Eastern States, notably the 
full-time staff, which now numbers six, and 
the first Australian Staff Conference will be 
held during that weck. Preparations are al- 
ready in hand and the hope is that that Festi- 
val will do a great deal to strengthen and 
further Toc H in the West. 

So these notes, a bit lengthy perhaps, must 
draw to a close; with us ' Sumer is i-cumen 
in, lhoudly sing cu-coo!' and the bathing 
season is approaching its zenith, and units are 
going into recess ovcr the holiday period. So 
our best wishes for the coming year may be 
a trifle sticky and sun-burnt, but the Southern 
Cross shakes paws with the Great Bear 
(astronomically speaking)—' We'll meet you 
at the Festival!" SANDY. 


From the East 


“Thats the staff — that was!" Alan 
Cowling, Percy Sands, Stuart Greenacre, 
John Maddock, and Roger Dabbs, all mem- 
bers of the Arca Staff sometime or other 
during 1935. Toc H East Midlands has with- 
Stood these kaleidoscopic changes patiently 
and calmly, and no harm has been done, 
rather it has availed itself of the opportunities 
presented, and made use of the varied ex- 
periences thus brought to its door. Sandy 
departed for Australia in July, carrying with 
him the best wishes for himself and for Toc H 
Western Australia, from everyone in the 
Area. At the Farewell Party, held at Mark 
XI, it was made quite evident how very much 
he would be missed by us all, and how very 
much he had endeared himself to us during 
his stay of three years. Many units in the 
Area, especially in Lincolnshire, owe much 
of their stability and missionary spirit to his 
guidance and teaching. 

Roger Dabbs, the new Area Padre, came 
to us in November—after having spent a 
happy month in Birmingham with John 
Palmer—and we extend to him a hearty wel- 
come. It has been too short a time to get to 
know him thoroughly, but we are more than 
confident that the Area will profit by his 
presence in it, and we hope that he will be 
as happy in his work with us as his pre- 
decessors have been. May God’s blessing be 
on all your work in Toc H, Roger Dabbs. 

Under the wise and able guidance of our 
Executive Chairman—Col. В. Е. Martin— 
things Toc H continue to flourish. Executive 
members are becoming more aware of the 
details of what is happening in various places, 
and are as much concerned with the job of 
dealing with men as with agendas. After all, 
an Arca Executive is not a board mecting, 
and although there is always Executive busi- 
ness to be done, we are a Movement con- 
cerned with men more than things, and Ехс- 
cutives, really interested in both sides of the 
work are invaluable to the Area concerned. 

Districts, too, have thrown themselves into 
the winter’s work with a zest that augurs well 
for the future. Never let it be thought that 
we are stereotyped in Тос Н. Some Districts 


Midlands Area 


have minutes of the last meeting running into 
three foolscap pages, and some have mere 
half sheets. But verbose or brief, they are all 
keen and doing their work well. In some 
parts of the Area, Toc H has become more 
than usually contagious, and the epidemic is 
spreading rapidly, fostered and guided by en- 
thusiastic Distriét Teams. Congratulations to 
Eastfield, Whittlesey and Helpstone (Peter- 
borough District) on attaining Group status 
during the year 1935. Rumours are becoming 
morc and more insistent that further develop- 
ments may be expected from this quarter in 
the near future. 

Do not think that three new Groups is the 
only indication of fresh growth in the Area. 
News is expected almost hourly of new 
babies in various parts, North by the Humber, 
South by the Wash, in the coal-mining Dis- 
tricts of Leicestershire, in the boot and iron 

roducing country of Northamptonshire, in 
the wolds of Lincolnshire, along the River 
Welland, in short, members of 'Toc H are 
rcalising that they are missionaries, and are 
trying to do their job accordingly. 

Peterborough Distri¢t has now had to be 
divided into two (North and South Peter- 
borough), and the Fen District reconstituted. 
All three have their complement of keen and 
enthusiastic officers, and we are expecting big 
things from them, and have no doubt that 
they will be able to “ deliver the goods.” 

Hubert Secretan paid us a visit in October, 
and spoke at three District Guest-nights— 
Leicester, Humber and Nottingham. At each 
place about 200 men came to hear him, and 
went away with fresh ideals and hopes from 
his inspiring talk. Not only this, but we were 
able to sce and speak to the Honorary Ad- 
ministrator, and the contact so made will help 
both Hubert and us in our work together in 
the future. The “ brass-hat " has now ceased 
to be an official, and has been replaced by a 
friend. Other Guest-nights have been held at 
which men have met and got to know each 
other better, and learned more about Toc H 
and its work. The only other speakers we 
have had from outside the Area since the last 
despatch have been Colin Marr from Cam- 
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bridge and John Mallet from the Eastern 
Area. Whilst on the subject of people from 
outside the Area, we should like to welcome 
A. Sharples from Worcestershire—thcir loss is 
our gain. On the other hand, we lose a valu- 
able District Padre in the person of Canon 
Hedley Burrows, who leaves Grimsby in the 
new year to take up an important living in 
Bournemouth, and we wish him Godspeed. 

Training Week-ends have been as success- 
ful as usual, and at them we have really 
thought about and discussed matters Toc Н 
fairly thoroughly, and the Districts con- 
cerned have derived considerable benefit. In- 
cidentally, as a result of one of them, a unit 
may spring up in a place where it can do 
very valuable work, and where there was very 
litde likelihood of its Starting before the 
Training Week-end was held. Others are in 
mind to take place in the near future, and we 
hope that they will be of even more use to 
the membership than they have been in the 
past, and help men to realise that Toc H, if 
it means anything at all, must influence the 
whole of life. 


Several Groups have applied for Branch 
status, but of that, morc in the next despatch. 
In one District, if all the applications are 
sanctioned by the Central Executive, they will 
be left with but a single Group, but they are 
fully alive to this, and there is no doubt that 
others will spring up. 

Jobs corporate and individual are being 
carried on as well as ever. Hospitals, Work- 
houses, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc., have all 
bcen catered for, and fresh opportunities for 
service arc being sought eagerly. 

We are glad to report that Mark XI, since 
the last despatch, has continued with its full 
complement of hostellers, but with the 
coming of the new year, three or four will 
leave tor various parts of the country; we 
shall miss them very much from the Family 
Circle. There have been no startling changes 
since the departure of Sandy, and the only 
visitor of note, apart from Hubert Secretan, 
has been Sawbones, who conducted the Cele- 
bration in the Chapel, for men of his old Regi- 
ment, the Leicesters, during a flecting visit to 
Leicester. 


From the Notts. and Derby Division 


One of the first jobs tackled in the Division 
since the sending of the last report was the 
entertaining of a batch of Borstal Boys who 
were marching through from Stafford to 
Frieston on the Lincolnshire coast. Our Units 
arranged overnight hospitality for them at 
Uttoxeter, Derby, Nottingham (two nights, 
Saturday and Sunday) and Bingham. ‘The 
officers and boys greatly appreciated all that 
was done for them, and several letters were 
received from them after they reached their 
journey's end. 

While writing of the “old school" we 
might add that more recently Mr. Forge of 
the Borstal Association has been with us dis- 
cussing a new scheme whereby men of the 
right type would act as big brothers to boys 
just discharged from BorStal, and we are co- 
operating on a committee that has just been 
formed to organise this work in Nottingham 
and District. 

We have had two Guest-nights addressed 
by members from Headquarters. Pat Leonard 
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spoke at a mecting in the Riding School at 
Welbeck Abbey, kindly loaned by the Duke 
of Portland, on September rgth, and Hubert 
Secretan spoke to us in the Albert Hall Insti- 
tute at Nottingham on October 18th. Both 
these occasions were opportunities for people 
from the whole Division to get together, and 
it was felt they were valuable. 

С. К. Tattersall has also been in the Divi- 
sion visiting several schools on the Notting- 
ham side. Uscful contacts were made, and 
the results of Tat’s work will now depend on 
the local representatives. 

The Division was well represented on the 
East Midland Area Pilgrimages to Poperinghe 
in August. There were 18 of our members 
in the two parties. The Divisional Padre was 
with both pilgrimages, and the Divisional 
Secretary with the second. "This was a mar- 
vellous bit of Toc H education which is bear- 
ing fruit. 

We were again on the ground at the 
Nottingham Goose Fair, in October, with our 


Rest Tent for Showmen. This year our 
accommodation was greatly increased, as we 
had two tents instead of one, and a shelter 
where water was heated and crockery washed. 
As one of the helpers remarked afterwards, 
the premises were so sumptuous and extensive 
that some of the fellows never found their 
way to the washing-up department at all. 
But most of them worked splendidly, and the 
showmen greatly appreciated all that was 
done for them. On the Sunday night a sing- 
song was held in the tent, and a short talk 
given by one of our padres. 


We have just held a conference for the 
padres in the Nottingham District, under the 
leadership of Neville Talbot. It was well 
attended, and was felt to be of considerable 
value. 


А certain amount of encouraging new 
growth is going on in the Division. Away 


up in the north-west, at Chinley, a number 
of fellows are groping under the guidance of 
Chapel-en-le-Frith, at Matlock а very 
promising start has been made, and another 
at Southwell. Groping is also commencing 
at Beeston, and feelers are being put forth at 
several other places. 


We are sorry to lose “ Reevo," one-time 
West Midlands Area Padre, who has for 
some time been Vicar of Pinxton. He has 
now been inducted to a living near Southamp- 
ton, and our good wishes go with him. 

We are also about to lose Padre R. G. 
Heawood, a former full-time Padre in this 
Area. He is leaving Church Broughton for 
Uganda in the new ycar. 


Lastly, but not least in importance, our 
Divisional Secretary has taken unto himself a 


wife, and we wish him and Mrs. Harrison 
all the best. 


W est Midlands Area 


Looking backwards through a diary of the 
past twelve months is almost as valuable and 
interesting as looking at the view from a hill- 
top through one's own legs; both views are 
a little vague, though some details stand out 
with startling clarity. If it happens to be a 
personal diary . | but it was not, it was 
a diary of Area activities, promises of activity, 
hopes of activity, and failures to bc active. 
All are interesting, but only some are worth 
repetition, and if some details are a little 
vague, it will be because vision is impaired by 
the flapping of trouser legs—or is it the skirt 
of the years? 


All the Branches and Groups of Toc Н and 
L.W.H. in Birmingham again united to pro- 
vide toys for the children of the city. Much 
care and thought, a great deal of repairing 
and some very hard work were put into the 
job again this year. Figures and statistics 
cannot do justice to the value of this job, nor 
can they indicate the personal touch that is 
obtained and appreciated. 


Dotted over the horizon, in no insignificant 
position, are boys' camps, run for more than 
a week, Rotarians are seen here and there or 
signs of their co-operation, and village units 


are seen co-operating with town units to help 
boys from the towns. 


Two figures are seen flitting across the 
line of vision; one is Bobs Ford, who can only 
just be seen by the left leg (almost hidden 
by the skirt of the years). He came for a 
month, when the Area would have liked him 
for three; he was both an activity and a hope 
of longer activity, and he left behind him in 
that short time much activity in the minds of 
members, and, to give him a lively epitaph, a 
‘fragrant memory.’ The other is Reginald 
Browne, who has been the Area Treasurer 
since 1933. His form is scarcely visible, but 
his work is. The Area Executive, the 
Finance Committee and the Staff will miss 
him greatly and appreciate all he has done 
to lead us into a right attitude towards money 
and its raising, and we hope Glasgow will 
treasure him as we do. 


À Mark is seen, but whether it is the old 
or the new Mark, it is hard to tell. The 
JounNar says the new Mark is to be ready 
about Easter, the Area Staff $till enter the 
office in the old Mark and will do so for 
some months, but a large number of men 
seem to be standing around and see, not a 
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house with boarded windows, but a house 
where they learnt much and had much joy, 
and many look to the half-finished new Mark, 
believing it will continue to teach men and 
give them joy. 

A fading picture is seen of the Editor of 
Light sitting up till the early hours of the 
morning, typing Light—and wasting it, so 
his wife said; a new picture which grows 
clearer, in which he is no longer a printer’s 
devil, but almost a Pepysian figure (vide the 
Editorial in Light and all the rest of that 
organ) for now Light is not generated, it 
is printed. 

It is no longer possible to remain in this 
uncomfortable though interesting position— 


some who sce or read may find it far too 
tempting and their toes will itch—the search 
must be within, in the minds of men. 

There is seen a concern about money; a 
bewilderment, which sometimes becomes 
panic, and, at other times, criticism, is, like 
all depressions, gradually moving away, and 
concern begins to reveal, not anxiety, but 
determination and understanding. 

The mind of some Districts is yet em- 
bryonic—or is it amoebic ?—and that of others 
growing and worthy of men. The minds that 
move men to service are increasingly inquisi- 
tive, searching, questioning. What goes on in 
the minds of individual men, God knows, 
but there is proof that He has cause to rejoice. 


From the Northern Area 


We are told by a scientist that “ М.Т.Р.” 
means normal temperature апа pressure. 
This solemn fact was unknown to us when 
we started our New Training Policy, usually 
referred to by those initials. But the coin- 
cidence will have some point if it may be 
taken as suggesting that the normal tempera- 
ture of northern ardour and the normal 
pressure of the Toc H atmosphere in these 
parts are contingent on sound training. 

Like all Areas, we know the value of 
Training Week-ends. Unlike most Areas, we 
have experimented with small groups of 
younger men. These were chosen two by 
two Нот Units in a District, and met 
monthly to discuss fundamentals with all 
appeal to authority disallowed in advance. 
N.T.P., however, is something at once new 
and very old; old because it simply consists of 
the study, one after another, of the Four Ob- 
jects in the Royal Charter, the Four Points of 
the Compass as drawn up in 1920 and the 
Main Resolution; new to us since it has re- 
sulted in the whole Area, District Committees 
and Units, taking the same course of training. 
Each District Committee sets aside some time 
at its meetings for N.T.P., led by one of the 
Staff. Each Unit in the Arca is giving one 
evening a month to it, usually led by one of 
its own members, who finds all the material 
he needs for leading the training night in 
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the monthly N.T.P. article in the Northman. 

That the discussion of such well-known 
statements as the Objects and the Four Points 
could produce any ideas and thoughts not 
already platitudinous, might be doubted. The 
fact is that from all quarters of the Area 
comes news of interesting and valuable even- 
ings, and the indignant question—‘‘ Why 
haven't we had this before?” We really 
believe that we have somewhat casually dis- 
covered a valuable idea and that the Northern 
Area 15 likely to demand frequent training 
nights in each Unit every winter. After all, 
the Unit is the natural training ground for 
members; and useful and necessary as are 
" extras," especially for District Committees, 
we would attach more importance to the 
training of the ordinary working member. 

Talking of Units, at one end of the scale 
there is much activity and there are about a 
dozen places just ' groping,’ about to Start, 
or hesitating. At the other end of the scale, 
five Groups have just received Branch 
status :—Blackhill and Bishop Auckland (Co. 
Durham), Jesmond (Newcastle), Richmond 
(Yorkshire), and WAidey Bay (Northumber- 
land). 

As for Districts, the Cleveland Di&trict in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire is about to 
divide into the Cleveland and Teeside Dis- 
и1@5. This decision was reached with a good 


deal of regret, as conditions had been par- 
ticularly happy in Cleveland and the Northern 
Area Team System had been working very 
smoothly. Success in extension, however, 
brings its penalties as well as its joys, and it 
is of special interest that the first suggestion 
of divison came from Cleveland itself and 
not from a stony-hearted headquarters. 

The Area, as a whole, is looking forward 
to its Rally in Newcastle on July Ist, when 
visitors from Overseas are expected in the 
course of their bus tours of the Old Country. 
With all the activities of the 2151 Birthday 
Festival taking place in the south, and cannie 
northerners scraping together every penny to 
attend, our own little rally (which, by the 
way, is to take place on a racecourse) is a bit 
of a gamble. We doubt not, however, that 
as always before, we shall have a successful 
and inspiring Northern Area Rally. 

The Editorial of the January Northman 
begins with these words: “ With regret it is 
announced that the eventful existence of the 
Northman is to come to an end. The issuc 
of February or March will be its last.” 

This decision was reached by the Northern 
Area Executive after much consideration. 
The trouble has not been insufficient circula- 


From 


“Talk Н.” Addressed thus, a postcard 
which arrived at Belfast headquarters gave us 
a nasty jolt the other day. We laughed, but 
not for long. Silence descended upon us. 
Our subconscious minds were telling us that 
the woman who wrote the postcard had 
addressed it quite properly. If you never saw 
a dream walking you should have seen us. 
At last the dawn broke. The problem was 
solved. What problem? Well, you see, in 
the early days of Toc H here we thought 
that jobs alone would bring happiness to 
others and to ourselves. We were dis- 
illusioned. We eventually discovered that we 
were doing jobs only because we thought we 
should. The new-fangledness had worn oft 
and the laf State was worse than the first. 
Fellowship, we then thought, was what we 
necded, and we proceeded to “ blether " week 


tion, but insufficient support from advertisers, 
without whose help few periodicals could 
exist. The Northman has been supported by 
many firms whose choice of our magazine 
for their advertisements was not based on 
purely commercial considerations. The time 
has come when many of them could not con- 
tinue their most kind support—hence the in- 
evitable decision. 

The departure of W. J. Drake, our late 
Area Chairman, to the laxer airs of the south, 
came as a blow. His energy and alertness 
of mind were readily given to the service of 
the Area, be it an Area, District, or Unit 
job. But we are delighted to have such an 
able and worthy successor to him as Colonel 
R. Atkinson, a trusted senior member. 

The sudden death of George Edward 
Chalker, member of the Area Executive and 
Jesmond Branch, came as a distinct shock to 
us all. Chalker was an enthusiastic believer 
in Toc H and devoted an amazing amount 
of time to it. His particular jobs were con- 
nected with the Newcastle Dispensary and the 
malnutrition so prevalent in the locality. He 
took a keen interest in District and Area 
matters, was a good mixer and, on occasion, 
a happy speaker. Requiescat in pace. 
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in and week out about “ the Brotherhood of 
Man,” and ‘Peace on Earth,” without 
getting any псагег to those happy ideals. At 
last the postcard came! Here was a woman 
who addressed us as talkers and at the same 
time asked us to be workers; she wanted 
some little job done. There was the whole 
thing in a nutshell. Fellowship and service 
are one—inseparable and indivisible. Now 
we are trying to strike the balance between 
them. We are awake. It’s wonderful what 
a postcard—and a woman—can do! 

Service and fellowship turn our attention 
to the Newsboys’ Club, where a new warden 
has been appointed and a big scheme of re- 
organisation carried out. The new warden 
is Alex. Davidson, who comes from Glasgow 
with considerable experience of club work. 
We bid him welcome and wish him well. 


Being a Scotsman, Alex. is surprisingly 
generous at giving—jobs. Не has delegated 
many duties to us and is making us work 
as we've never done before. It's work first 
here and fellowship afterwards—if there's 
time. Talking of this club reminds us that 
the Old Boys of Campbell College, Belfast, 
have made themselves responsible for another. 
The school team had a part in this effort, 
which we are watching with interest and sym- 
pathy. 

And now for “a little dash of Dublin.” 
They're "going great guns” there and— 
speaking Strictly in relation to Toc H—the 
South is a particularly bright spot in Ireland 
at present. All the Units are forging ahead 
and the recognition of Dundrum as a Group 
has added strength to the rearguard. We 
hope you notice they have drums in the Free 
State as well as in the North. There's hope 
for this most distressful country yet. While 
referring to the South, it is interesting to 
note that an effort is being made at Trinity 
College, where more of our "saints and 
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scholars ” are being turned out, to start some- 
thing on the lines of the Cambridge experi- 
ment, and judging from Dublin’s present 
enthusiasm the venture should meet with 
success. Up, Dublin! 

As is an lrishman's custom we will con- 
clude by asking, “ Did you hear this one?" 
This one concerns the recent riots, of which 
you may have heard! At that period the 
newspapers were anxious to tell their readers 
even more than really happened, and one in 
particular—we'll call it the “ Daily Rag "— 
was responsible for some hair-raising stories. 
So much so, in fact, that when a woman, 
who was knocked down but uninjured in 
one of many ѕси еѕ, was asked by an excited 
reporter, “ Where were you shot, Mrs.?" she 
replied, “ГИ be able to tell you when I read 
the ‘Daily Rag’ in the morning." From 
which you will gather that half the stories 
you heard or read about the riots were grossly 
exaggerated. Be careful what you believe. 
Ireland's not nearly as bad as it’s painted. 


R.B. 


